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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Apnrit 25. 


Tue subject of the Vote by Ballot was brought forward this evening 
by Mr. Grote, in a ver Sieg and able speech, embracing all the 
arguments for, and anticipating most of the objections to, this mode 
of taking the votes at elections. There are some subjects on which 
the arguments are so palpable, and so plain, that we feel it almost a 
waste of time to recapitulate the reasons in favour of, or to combat 
those against them; and the question of the Ballot is one of these. 
How any but an interested person can fail to see that it is essential to 
the independence of a voter that he should be able to exercise his vote 
without exposing himself to any evil consequences for so doing, is to 
us matter of astonishment. It is clear, however, that there are such 
persons, and that, in the House of Commons, they constitute a large 
majority :—another proof, added to the many we have had before, of 
that House being greatly in arrear, instead of being in advance, of the 
state of intelligence and liberality of opinion out of doors. The ques- 
tion of the Ballot is lost, for the present Session at least; and with 
many this will lessen the desire to know any of the arguments by 
which it was supported or opposed: but, as there will be still many 
who would like to see some of the more striking passages, at least, of a 
few of the speeches on either side, we will endeavour. to gratify 
them. After an introduction, in which he expressed his approbation 
of the Reform Bill, and his desire to see it made complete, Mr. 
Grote said,— 


‘ The House were aware that secret suffrage was preferred in France, and 
in twenty out of the twenty-four states of the American Union.. Open 
suffrage been hitherto the practice in the unreformed parliamentary 
elections of this country, but however well open suffrage might have chimed 
in with that borough-holding ascendancy under which the unreformed Par- 
liament was cast, he thought he should be able to show that secret suffrage 
was the only arrangement compatible with the genius and purposes of a 
reformed Parliament,—the only sure method of attaining a House of Com- 
mons possessing the confidence of the people. (Hear.) He believed that 
the Reform Bill gave them a constituency of about 1,000,000 of persons. 
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What would they have said if there had been a special clause in the Bill, 
dividing that constituency into two classes—voters juris sui and voters juris 
alieni—self-judging voters and servile voters, voters entitled to a will of 
their own, and voters under legal compulsion to express only the will of 
another? (Hear, hear.) Whatif the Bill had classified all the ienants on 
a great man’s estate, ail occupiers of houses under him, as so many > 
voters, necessary indeed as mechanical instruments for ree pa ae e 
determination of the great man to the hustings, but constrained under legal 
penalty to utter no other determination than his? What if the Bill had 
enacted that every tradesman should be compelled to give his vote at the 
dictation of one or other of his best customers, under the penalty of 501, 
whenever he chose to exercise his own free-will? What if the Bill had 
imposed formally upon all voters who happened to be clerks, or journey- 
men, or servants, the peremptory obligation of voting in the way that their 
employers prescribed? (Cheers.) If any one of these many enormities had 
been directly prescribed by the Reform Bill, it would have been torn in 
pieces,amidst the execrations of the whole community. Tories, Whigs, 
and Radicals, would have denounced it with one unanimous voice. There 
would not have been one single advocate from any political party to vindi- 
cate this formal abolition of the right of private judgment in any portion of 
the electors. (Cheers.) Nobody would in that case have dwelt upon the 
necessity of straining the influence of property to the utmost—nobody 
would have talked of the right of the landlord to control the votes of his 
tenants in return for the permission _— them to reside upon his land. 
Every one would have been full of indignation at the bare thought of 
according a vote without formal liberty to dispose of it. (Hear, hear.) 


‘Such would have been the infallible burst of sentiment ifthe Reform Bill 
had contained any particular abolition of the freedom of voting in the man- 
ner which he had described. But it was not by the law alone that the 
freedom of election could be subverted,—that same state of subjugated 
voting now existed in its full malignity, without the help of the Reform 
Bill, by the mere force of extra legal causes. What need was there of 
laws to enact that the tenant should only obey the dictation of his landlord, 
or of penalties to he inflicted if he disobeyed? (Hear, hear.) The landlord 
had himself the means of enforcing his own dictation without the aid of the 
magistrate, and of inflicting a penalty far more terrible than any which the 
magistrate could inflict—ejection from house and home. (Hear.) What 
occasion was there to decree by law that customers should have power over 
the votes of their tradesmen, and employers over those of their labourers ? 
(Hear.) The power existed as surely, and the penalty was as certain and 
as terrible, whether they legalized it or not. Now, if dependence and sub- 
jection of voters, when created specially by law, be abhorrent to your feel- 
ings, why should the same things be less abhorrent when it broke in upon 
them per force, without the aid of law? (Hear.) Its mischiefs were pre- 
cisely the same, whether it were a weed of natural growth or a poison arti- 
ficially eae You are not less bound to extirpate the weed, than to 
refrain from planting the poison. (Cheers.) It was not the name, it was 
not the legalized establishment of dependent voting which was mischievous 
—no; it was the thing called dependent, compulsory, spurious voting, 
which was of such deadly working, whether it existed factitiously, by means 
of the law, or naturally, in spite of the law. What signified though it were 
covered with a thin film of freedom, and ushered in by the empty procla- 
mation of “ every voter to do as he pleases?” If, nevertheless, the voting 
he really under compulsion, you have the same mischief to answer for, with 
the addition of a wretched piece of hypocrisy to screen it from public recog- 
nition. (Cheers.) He should be told, no doubt, that as matters now stand, 
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the law interfered with no man’s vote; and every man might, if he 
pleased, refuse to obey dictation. So he might, no doubt, if he chose to 
abide the consequences. So he might also, even though his dependence 
were pro and enforced by law, if he chose to abide the legal pee 
ties. Ifa penalty of 50/. were imposed by law upon every voter who did 
not vote in a particular way, they would feel seemeed that this penalty would 
be quite sufficient to bias the votes of 99 men out of 100. How much 
more, then, when left in private hands the power of inflicting upon 
him a penalty so much heavier and more unmeasured! (Cheers,) Could 
they really expect that in the face of these extreme hazards, a defenceless 
man would vote and conscientiously, merely because they permitted 
him to do so bylaw? No; while they left the voter under the sweep of 
this ultra-legal jurisdiction, be assured that compulsory voting was the cer- 
tain, the constant, the almost universal consequence.’ 


He then combatted the argument raised against the Ballot by 
those who said it would induce habits of perjury, by making men 
promise one thing and do another; for their respect for their promise 
would induce them, under open voting, to make their acts correspond 
with their words ; while, under the Ballot, they would break this pro- 
mise, and thus be guilty of a great sin. Ta answer to this, Mr. 
Grote said,— 


* But suppose he was juror in a particular case, and pledged himself be- 
forehand to find for the plaintiff, right or wrong; or suppose he was sub- 
penaed as a witness, and pledged himself to depose to false statements in 
court; because he had given this iniquitous promise was he to be held 
warranted in committing the iniquitous act to which it pledged him? Not 
if he had promised it ever so frequently and solemnly. To promise to do 
wrong was in itself a heavy sin; but to do actual wrong in execution of 
that promise was a second sin still heavier than the first, and instead of 
——s the conscience of the promiser, imprinted upon it a still deeper 
stain of guilt. (Hear, hear.) it was with the electoral trust; a voter 
was criminal when he promised to violate it, but he was still more criminal 
when he violated it in fact, pursuant to that a. He would, in illus- 
tration of this truth, read a few lines out of Shakspeare, whose words would 
stick to their memory much more tenaciously than his :— 

“Tt is great sin, to swear unto a sin; 
But greater sin, to keep a sinful oath. 
Who can be bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murderous deed, to rob a man, 
a force se i +s chastity, 
0 reave the 4 
To wring Secon from ain ets tight ; 
And have no other reason for this. wrong, 
But that he was bound by a solemn r 


Those lines were no less exact than forcible. He prized as highly as any 
man the sanctity of a promise, but it was preposterous to treat promise- 
keeping as if it were the sole and single duty which a man had to , 
It was amongst a number of other duties; and whenever any higher and 
more commanding obligation interfered, the keeping of the promise became 
a crime and the violation of it a duty. Now, the very worst effect which 
the ballot could possibly produce, was to enable these compu and 
immoral promises to be violated with impunity; but it neither would nor 
could create any new breach of faith—it neither would nor —— introduce 
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any additional lie into the business of voting. Voting openly, the depen- 
dent keeps faith with his superior and breaks faith with his country. 
Voting secretly, he breaks faith with his superior and keeps faith with his 
country. In either case there is a breach of faith, but in breaking faith 
with his country he commits a gross and heinous iniquity; in breaking faith 
with his superior, he merely returns to the path of virtue and conscience 
which that superior had been forcing him to abandon ; he cheats the prime 
author and artificer of the lie, who ought to be the last to complain if the 
dependents whom he has tried to suborn prove faithless towards him- 
self.’ (Cheers.) 


It has been also argued that the elective franchise was a sacred 
trust, which a man was responsible to the public for exercising 
rightly ; and therefore all the world ought to know how his vote was 
given. But, it was asked— 


‘ What was the real nature of that trust? Wherein dida man discharge 
it faithfully, and wherein did he fail of doing so? It consisted in this, that 
a man should announce bis genuine and conscientious preference between 
two or more candidates at the poll. His preference must be genuine—that 
is, it must be his own, not the preference of another man, expressed with 
his voice: it must also be conscientious—that is, not derived from any 
sinister temptations held out to him individually, apart from the rest of the 
community. When an elector had delivered at the poll his own genuine 
and conscientious preference, he then executed his duty fully, whether he 
agreed or differed with others. One of two things must be supposed ; the 
general body of electors, if left to themselves, and to their own free will, will 
either be disposed to execute the trust faithfully, or they will not. Either 
they have taken, asa body, a paramount interest in good government, or they 
have not. If they have, no better security was wanted for the faithful dis- 
charge of their trust; care only must be taken that they are not either indi- 
vidually coerced by menaces, or individually tempted by bribes. If they 
are not, they will be found disposed of themselves to choose dishonestly. 
But, assuming this to be the case, can they be forced to choose honestly by 
merely making them choose in public? He contended that the thing was 
totally impracticable. That which was sought from the voter, an honest 
expression of opinion, could never be obtained except from his own free- 
will. The utmost extremity of force could not wring it from him, if he 
were not disposed to give it freely. It was a secret of his own conscience, 
which no human being could fathom, and which none but himself could 
disclose. If an elector were disposed to vote dishonestly, he might do so 
just as easily in the face of the fullest congregation, as in his own closet. 
The wisdom of his vote might be judged of by others; the honesty of his 
vote could never be known except to himself. No human supervision could 
force a man to deliver an honest vote, if he would not do it of his own accord : 
because no human discernment could ascertain whether his vote were 
honest or not. Therefore would he maintain that, so far as regarded the 
attainment of honest and conscientious voting, publicity was utterly fruit- 
less and impotent, if they supposed the voter to be himself dishonestly 
inclined. But he should go further, and show that publicity of votes, as the 
means towards responsibility of voters, though impotent towards good was 
most potent and effective towards mischief. It could not convert a single 
voter from dishonesty to honesty, but it made d,ousands of honest voters 
dishonest against their inclinations ; for so soon as votes were individuall 
known, the door was opened for tampering with voters as individuals, an 
each voter became controllable by one or a few private masters, who exer- 
cised a paramount influence over his happiness. This was the real—the 
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mighty—the all-subduing control to which publicity condemned the elector. 
Under the mask of responsibility to the public, you fastened upon him the 
base and dismal chain of private dependence. Such was the ignominious 
subjection publicity entailed in one form or another upon half the voters who 
came tv the poll.’ 


The —— however, upon which the opponents of the Ballot 
chiefly rely is, that it would destroy the influence of property, and 
bring candidates and voters down to one common level. is was 
most effectually answered thus :— 


‘ They were often told that the influence of rich men over voters was a 
very salutary thing, and that the Ballot was mischievous, as tending to 
destroy it. Gentlemen did indeed draw a distinction between legitimate 
influence and illegitimate influence; meaning (as far as he understood) all 
such influence as the present law did not forbid, as contrasted with bribery, 
which it does forbid. He himself acknowled a distinction between 
legitimate and illegitimate influence. But he drew the line through very 
different points, and he thought that much of that influence which the law 
now tolerated, was incalculably more pernicious than the bribery which it 
affected to 6endemn. (Hear, hear.) How much influence over voters ought 
a rich man to have? As much as he could purchase? No, certainly; for 
even the present law forbids the idea of his purchasing any influence at all. 
He (Mr. Grote) said not as much as he could purchase, but as much as he 
deserved, and as much as unrestrained freemen were willing to pay him. 
(Cheers.) Amongst unconstrained freemen, the man of recognised superi- 
pee moral and intellectual, would be sure of obtaining spontaneous esteem 
and deference. These were his just deserts, and they came to him unbidden 
and unbespoken. (Hear, hear.) But they would become to him multiplied 
tenfold, if, along with these intrinsic excellencies, he possessed the extrinsic 
advantages of fortune—if he were marked out to the attention of mankind 
by the conspicuous blazon of established opulence and station; and if he 
were thus furnished with the means of giving ampler range and effect to 
his virtuous dispositions. These were the primary elements which, when 
combined in the same person, raised to its highest pitch the admiration of 
mankind, (cheers) and ensured their willing obedience ; this was the meed 
which awaited men of birth and fortune, if they employed their faculties 
industriously, and to the proper ends. He did not deny that poorer men 
might attain it also; but with them the ascent was toilsome, the obstruc- 
tions numerous, and the success at best uncertain: (Hear, hear)—with the 
rich man the road was straight and smooth, the wiiling public met him 
half-way, and joyfully hailed the gradual opening of his virtues. (Hear, 
hear.) He was the man to whom they delighted to pay homage, and their 
idolatrous fancy was even disposed to forestall and exaggerate his real me- 
rits. This was, in his upinion, the legitimate influence of wealth and sta- 
tion—to serve as the passport, as the ally, as the handmaid, of superior wis- 
dom and virtue. This influence was as gentle and kindly as it was lastin 
and infallible; (Cheers) it was self-created and self-operating, deriv 
from the most universal propensities of the human will; and it was, more- 
over, twice blessed ; for it blessed as well the few who exercised it, as the 
many over whom it was exercised. (Cheers.) If our great and wealthy 
men would be content with this legitimate influence—if they would so ow 5 
their superior opportunities in acquiring that mental superiority whic 
really fitted them to guide and pe their countrymen, then would their 
ascendancy be assured beyond all competition, under any system of voting, 
and the business of governing the mass of the people would be as easy as 
the management of the flock by the shepherd. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) 
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But it was the curse of our species, both here and elsewhere, that the great 
and wealthy men would seldom or never pursue this straight and righteous 
path to dominion. (Cheers.) They would insist on governing mankind 
without taking the trouble to acquire those qualities which make mankind 
willing to be governed by them. “ Diversissimas res pariter expectant; 
ignavie voluptatem et premia virtutis.” They chose to rule by mere dint 
of naked wealth and station, unallied with those beneficent ingredients 
which bestowed upon rulers an empire over human hearts, as well as over 
human persons. Then came the strain and tug to make the influence of 
wealth alone, in worthless and ungifted hands, equivalent to that of wealth 
and mental excellence united. Wealth in itself, apart from all personal 
merit, ensured the power of conferring individual favours, and inflicting 
individual injuries ; it enabled a man to deal out bribes (open or disguised) 
with one hand, and blows with the other. It could not, indeed, obtain for 
him the heartfelt esteem of a willing public; but it served as a two-edged 
sword, to steal away the simulated demonstrations of esteem, and to extort 
those votes which he had not virtue enough to earn. That was, in his 
opinion, the illegitimate influence of property,—when it superseded and 
disinthroned the diviner qualities of the man and the hero,—when the 
favours and injuries which its possessor could deal out, were made to stand 
in the place of talents and virtues, and to usurp that recompense which the 
people delighted to bestow on the glorious compound of mental superiority 
with worldly station. (Loud cheers.) Now, wes he was asked whether 
the Ballot would impair the influence of wealth and of wealthy men, he 
replied, that in all those cases where this influence was really legitimate 
and beneficial, not only would it not be impaired, but it would be a 
ened and exalted. Under open voting, the influence of wealth was alike 
in every hand,—alike, whether combined with worthlessness and mediocrity, 
or with the rarest virtue and ability. Ejection of tenants, dismissal from 
employment, or privation of custom, were engines which the worst man 
could employ, as well as the best; nay, the worse he was, the more effec- 
tually would he employ them, since he would be less restrained by scruples 
of justice or tenderness. When votes were given openly, they had the 
hurtful influence of wealth stretched to its utmost pitch, while the salutary 
influence was abridged and counterworked at the least, if not entirely trod- 
den down. (Hear, hear.) But the Ballot decomposed this confused hea 
of good and evil, with the exactness of a chymical agent. It banishe 
from the mind of the voter both the hope of private favour, and the fear of 
injury; (Cheers) but that affectionate and willing homage which wealth, 
combined with mental excellence, so infallibly awakened, was left in full 
empire over his heart, and became the determining principle of his vote. 
Fear not that the rich man, who employed wealth and leisure as they ought 
to be employed,—in elevating his own mental character, and in affording 
conspicuous evidence of active virtue; fear not that such a man would lose 
one particle of influence by means of the Ballot. His standard was planted 
in the interior of men’s bosoms ; his ascendancy was sure and operative in 


the dark as in the light; his admonitions and recommendations needed no 
coercive force to ensure attention.’ 


The concluding passage was equally unanswerable ; but the boldness 
of such opinions as these will be looked upon with horror by those 
to whom they apply, and will undoubtedly make the opposition of the 
aristocracy to the Ballot greater then ever. This, however, will be no evil, 
since their opposition will be counteracted and overcome by increased 
zeal on the part of its advocates, so that its final victory and adoption 
cannot be deferred beyond a session or two more at farthest. 
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‘ The question had been started, whether an uneducated gentry were not 
the greatest of all national evils? Certainly, if not the greatest, they were 
among the est of the, national evils; nor was the counterpart of the 
proposition less true, that a gentry well educated, and of enl sympa- 
thies with the people, were among the foremost of all national blessings. 
He was sure that the most effectual way of assuring and perpetuating to 
themselves that blessing, would be to render the vote of an elector inac- 
eessible to all coercion, and ‘attainable only by those who should have 
earned his genuine esteem. (Hear, hear.) was the only price which 
could stimulate the listlessness, or soften the natural pride of one whose 
wealth placed him above the communion of his fellow-men; and by ren- 
dering the suffrage secret, lock this precious prize in a casket, which could 
neither be stolen by fraud, nor ravished by tyranny ; reserve it in the in- 
most sanctuary, as a free-will offering to ascertained merit, and as a 
stimulus to noble aspirations. If he had no other ground to ask for the 
Ballot, he would ask it on this—that it was the only schoolmaster of a 
frivolous and self-indulgent aristocracy.’ (Cheers.) 


Sir Witt IneILsy seconded the motion, Lord DarLineTon 
and Mr. PETER opposed it; and Mr. Tay.eure spoke in its favour. 


Mr. F. T. Bartya was put forward by the Government as their 
champion, for when matters of this kind are not made a Cabinet 
question, the leading Ministers rarely take a yk but leave the con- 
test to the minor Members on the Treasury bench: but throughout 
his whole speech, not a passage presents itself of sufficient worth for 
extract. 


Dr. Lussineton made a short but very powerful speech in favor of 
the Ballot, and mentioned the intimidation and influence used by the 
West India body against his own election for the Tower Hamlets, in 
proof of ~ necessity the voters’ opie — Fan- 
courT made a long and very agreeably delivered s against it : 
his main ssehte being, “that the comnby of the Ballot would in- 
crease the bribery, and make it double instead of single ; that the 
Reform Bill ought to have a fair trial before any change in it should be 
introduced : and that our venerable constitution abhorred the secret 
and cowardly mode of proceeding which the Ballot would introduce. 


Lord ALTHorpP admitted, that on the only occasion on which this 
question had been before debated, he had voted for the Ballot—that 
he approved of it still, h he thought the evils of open, and the 
benefits of secret, voting had been greatly over-rated by both parties. 
But he should feel it his duty to oppose the motion nevertheless : be- 
cause a great many had given their support to the Reform Bill, on the 
understanding that the Ballot and Trennial Parliaments were to be 
postponed until a fair trial of the Reform Bill had been made. 


But surely this trial has been made, as far as the question of open 
or secret voting is concerned, by the election that brought the nt 
Parliament together : and if, with such examples as Lirupedl, Nar. 
wich, Stafford, Newry, Hertford, and other places, whose iniquities 
have been exposed by Committees of Parliament since the House 
met, be not proof of the inefficiency of the Reform Bill without the 
ae then, no evidence that could be adduced would be deemed 
sufficient. 
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Mr. CoppeTT was never a very strenuous advocate for the Bal- 
lot; but he would vote for it on this occasion. Mr. PeLHam 
opposed it, and said that in his county, Lincolnshire, it was ex- 
tremely unpopular. Mr. O'Connetx advocated it as indispensible 
to the completion of Reform; andSir Ropert Peet made what was 
considered the most powerful of all the speeches in opposition to it. 
We, therefore, give as large a proportion of extracts from it, as from 
that of Mr. Grove, so as to put our readers in possession of the 
strongest arguments on either side. 


‘ He (Sir R. Peel) would take a brief review of those arguments. The 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman had said that there would be no canvassing 
under a Ballot. What! would that be a benefit, that, after a dissolution 
of Parliament in which a man had acted for several years, there was to be 
such a languor and apathy that a man was not to go before his constituents 
to explain his conduct, and the reasons for his votes? If you did this, you 
would indeed sever the link of connexion between the constituency and the 
representative. (Hear, hear.) This connexion was in itselfa great advantage, 
and the severance of it would be a strong argument against the Ballot, if 
the Ballot were to put an end to canvassing. The Learned Gentleman 
had admitted that the Ballot would be nothing unless secrecy were ob- 
served ; but how could it be observed if the public functionaries who were 
to take the Ballot, and who might not probably be always selected for their 
highly strict and honourable principles, were to be made acquainted With 
it? If they should become acquainted with the votes, they would acquire 
a power over the voters, which would make them the petty tyrants of the 
districts in which they resided. In order, then, to remove one of his ob- 
jections to the Ballot, it must be proved to him that the public function- 

aries who were to preside over it were for ever to remain ignorant of the 
manner in which they voted; but was it to be expected that the voters 
themselves were to keep the secret as to how they had voted? Was it 
credible that they would remain silent on a subject of such importance ? 
Were they to keep it secret from their wives? (Hear, hear.) hy, what 
an abominable system which would destroy the contidence between the 
nearest connexions in life! (Hear, hear.) But, he would ask, could it be 
expected that men in their private societies, in their families, in their 
clubs, or in their markets, were not to mention it, and if they did, how was 
it possible to prevent it from getting abroad? (Hear, hear.) If this 
strict silence were to be observed, there would be an end of all public dis- 
cussion. His objection to this system of Ballot was, that it would make 
the constitution of that House more democratic than it now was. He 
thought that at present it was democratic enough ; (hear, hear) and there- 
fore he openly opposed it on that ground. He thought there was quite 
infusion enough of democratic principle in the House for a mixed consti- 
tution such as ours. (Hear.) Let the House see what would be the effect 
of destroying the influence of property. Ifa man of 10,0001. a-year were to 
to have no more influence than a man of 100/. a-year, property would be- 
come of little value, and a system of representation would be established 
against which no Government could stand. Another ground of objection 
was, that after the experiment of last year, it would be too much to carry 
on the principle of Reform so much farther, without any experience,as to 
the working of what they had already done. If there was to be no fixed- 
ness in the electoral system, all respect for authority would be removed. 
The system of Universal Suffrage would be much less objectionable than 
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this. He knew of many ingenious arguments why women should be 
allowed to vote. They could hold property, and were vested with many 
important trusts, and could vote for many public functionaries; but they 
had not yet been intrusted with the power of voting for Members of Parlia- 
ment, though the arguments in their favor were as t as most, if not 
all, of those which he had heard in support of the Ballot.’ 


Sir Ropert Peet's objections then are reduced to four: Ist. It 
would destroy canvassing; 2ndly. It would not ensure secrecy ; 
3rdly. It would destroy the influence of property ; and 4thly. It would 
be carrying Reform further than we ought to do till the existing 
Bill had been fairly tried. Let us say a word or two on each of 
these objections. : 


Ist, The practice of canvassing to solicit votes, and by an in- 
terested familiarity and condescension, visiting the houses of the 
oorest electors, just previous to an election, who are never visited, or 
ardly thought of at any other time, is in itself, as it appears to us, 
hypocritical and debasing. In such canvassing, it is almost impossi- 
ble for the candidate to make any satisfactory explanation of his poli- 
tical sentiments to every individual visited ; for the object is, by the 
operation of personal flattery and influence to win from the elector a 
promise of his vote before-hand, instead of leaving it to his cool judg- 
ment to give it on the day of the poll, to the candidate he might 
really prefer. ‘The Ballot would undoubtedly put an end to this; for 
few persons would take the trouble to solictt romises, when the 
Ballot would render it difficult, if not impossible, to know whether 
the promises made, were fulfilled or not. But though the Ballot 
would prevent this exercise of personal servility in asking for votes as 
favors conferred, it would in no degree whatever prevent the can- 
didate meeting his constituents, assembled in large bodies,—there 
explaining to them openly, and in the hearing of each other, his views 
and principles; and then leaving them to form their own unbiassed 
judgments as to his fitness or unfitness to be their representative. 
This is all the intercourse that is desirable or useful, previous to an 
election ; and this the Ballot would not in the least degree prevent. 


2ndly, The opponents of the Ballot are a little inconsistent in the 
twee of their opposition. Sometimes they condemn the Ballot, 

ause it ensures secrecy, and therefore takes away from the voter 
the wholesome responsibility under which he lies to the public, for 
giving his vote rightly 5 and at other times they condemn it, because 
it will no¢ ensure the secrecy which they think so undesirable. Now, 
it cannot be both: but this we may say,—that whether men should 
openly proclaim their votes, or whether they should keep them secret, 
it would be in the power of every individual to give his vote without 
fear or control: and it would then rest entirely with his individual 
discretion whether he made it public or not. At present, he has no 
such choice, but must make his vote known; so that he cannot escape 
the evil consequences of voting against a landlord or a customer, on 
whose pleasure or favor he is Sinaatines for his subsistence. 


Srdly, It could not destroy the legitimate and honorable influence 
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of property, as had been before well shewn by Mr. Grote: but it 
would defeat and destroy the illegitimate and dishonourable influence 
which wealth now exercises over poverty; and that would be one 
of its — benefits. If the electors found that a candidate was 
intelligent, liberal, and honest, they would not reject him because he 
was rich: on the contrary, wealth, however acquired, and however 
used, will always greatly add to the weight of all good qualities put 
into the scale: and if the preference of these qualities without wealth, 
to mere opulence alone, would make the House more democratic than 
it is, this would be a good and not an evil. Is not the Legislature 
composed of three estates—the monarchy, the aristocracy, and the 
democracy ?—and are we not perpetually told, that it is the just and 
exactly proportioned balance between these three, which preserves the 
whole in order? We do not wish tomake the monarchy less monar- 
chical, nor the aristocracy less aristocratical ;—why then should we 
desire to have the democracy less democratical? According to our 
notions, the purity of the House of Commons from all extraneous or 
foreign elements, is as essential as the purity of the other two branches: 
and as the King is jealous of his prerogative, and the Lords jealous of 
their privileges,so we would have the Commons guard their freedom with 
equal strictness, and prevent, as much as possible, the entry into it of 
any member of the aristocracy, who have a House of their own, to 
which their class should be entirely confined, in order to keep each 
branch of the Legislature free from any admixture of the elements 
properly belonging to any other. But the influence of property, 
it is said, would be thus destroyed ; and it is added that if a man of 
10,000/. a year had no more influence than a man of 1000/. a year, 
property would become of little value, and a system of representation 
would be established, under which no Government could stand. 
According to the theory and the practice of the English constitution, 
no extent of property gives a man more than one electoral vote: and 
by the most ancient usage, a forty-shilling freeholder, or a freeman of 
any corporate borough, however poor, has just the same power as 
the richest person, in his vote. An admirer of our ancient institutions, 
therefore, as Sir Robert Peel professes to be, should pause before he 
asked for the rich any greater influence, as far as votes for a represent- 
ative in Parliament is concerned, than for the poorest freeman of the 
realm. But, to say that unless this power were possessed, property would 
become of little value, is warring against all experience : property will 
always be deemed valuable, as long as it gives its possessor a 
command of the enjoyments of life, in food, clothing, dwellings, car- 
riages, servants, &c.; and as long as it accomplishes this— political 
influences quite apart from the question—so long will it be sought 
after and highly valued. 

Athly, The objection to further changes till the last had been fairly 
tried, is characteristic of the political shoal to which Sir Robert Peel 
belongs; but it is curious enough that the horror of change is only 
felt ~ shoes party, when it is to strengthen the democracy, and enlarge 
the libertiesof the people. They have no repugnanceto those changes by 
which the suspension of the habeas corpus and trial by jury have been 
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introduced into Ireland: they would have no objection to a chan 
which should er po igen ascendancy there. They see in 
every change from pop to arbi rinciples and practice, a 
aang: ad would change ev paar A ar a ate to the times of 
the Tudors and the Stuarts. e change that retrogrades is “a 
wholesome return to the venerable institutions of our ancestors.” The 
change that advances, is dreaded and denounced as a “ reckless inno- 
vation :” whereas. the true rule should be, to reject every change 
which narrowed the limits of public liberty and enjoyment; and to 
adopt every change, however frequent and however many, whi 
should expand those limits, and embrace within its extended 

the largest number of human beings, and the greatest amount of 
human happiness. 


At the division on the Ballot, the numbers were—in favor of it, 
106: against it, 211—thongh we had been accustomed to consider 
that 300 candidates, at least, had pledged themselves to support the 
Vote by Ballot, during the elections ; and that if these had redeemed 
their pledges, the question would inevitably have been carried. We 
hope the constituencies of the country will look to this, and call upon 
their respective representatives to render an account of their conduct, 
in every instance in which they have failed to redeem their pledge. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Apnrit 26. 


The principal business of the evening was the discussion on a 
motion of Sir WitttaM IneIxsy, for reducing the Tax on Malt from 
20s. 8d. to 10s. per quarter. In the course of his observations, he 
adverted to the objection made, that if this tax were taken off, no 
other equally good one could be substituted for it. 


* He had been asked to find a Tax asa substitute for the malt duty, but 
it was not his duty to do so. When he had been created Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it would be time enough for him to consider the ways and 
means, (laughter) though then, perhaps, like other Chancellors of Ex- 
chequer, he might be more afraid of the fundlord than the landlord, and 
therefore omit to tax capital which was lying dead and unproductive to the 
country. From his situation and circumstances in society, the landlord 
was obliged to keep his carriages, and horses, and servants, all of which 
benefitted the country, and all of which were taxed; but the fundlord 
might receive thousands in the shape of dividends, and content himself 
with keeping an old woman and a cat. (Great laughter.) The hon. baronet 
having recapitulated some of the ments adduced by him on a former 
evening for a remission of the Malt Tax, observed that he had again 
brought forward a motion on the subject, not for the ——- troubling or 
embarrassing the noble lord, but for his gratification, (a laugh) with a view 
to afford him an opportunity of revising his former opinion.’ 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Parrott, who contended that 
though the tax taken off would be nearly two millions; yet, that from 
increase in consumption, the revenue would not lose more than one 
million. 
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‘The gross produce of the Tax was 4,825,000/., but, notwithstanding a 
remission of half the duty, increase of consumption would prevent the 
revenue from suffering to a greater extent than he had stated. But say 
that the loss was 1,500,000/., what then? Would there be any difficulty 
in making up for the deficiency, without injustice to any human being? 
He thought not. Was there any injustice in reducing salaries to the point 
of fair compensation ?—in taking away all sinecures, without compensation ? 
Ought we not to reduce the general expenses of the State? Might not the 
civil list be diminished from 500,000/. to 300,0001.? The salaries of 
persons who held high offices should be cut down,—the judges, amongst 
the rest, might be reduced one-half. These economical reforms would 
make way for a reduction of taxation. He felt anxious to support Ministers 
if they adopted a right course, but he told the noble Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that be was not at present in the right track, and that his 
budget had been received, not only with coolness and dissatisfaction, but 
with scorn and contempt.’ 


These are strong terms, but we believe them to be pee, § justi- 
fiable, as expressing the general feeling with which the great bulk of 
the community regard the financial statement for the year. 


Mr. BenetT followed on the same side, and urged the institution 
of a Property Tax, as the most appropriate remedy for the deficiency 
to be expected. 


‘ He was an advocate for a great commutation of the taxation which 
affected productive industry, by a tax upon property. Those persons who 
derived protection for their property from the civil and military institutions 
of the country, should support those institutions. There was a mode by 
which the Malt Tax, and many others, could he made up to the Exche- 
tens alluded to the establishment of a Property Tax. He wished 
that the hon. member, instead of moving for a reduction of one-half the 
Malt Duty, had proposed its entire repeal,—we should thus get rid of the 
oo and expense of collecting it, and the country would be doubly 
benefitted. He should support the measure, because he thought the time 
was come when we must take our supplies of taxation from property, and not 
from the necessities of the people. In his opinion a Property Tax ought 
to be a peace-tax, because it was less onerous to the mass of the people 
than other descriptions of taxation; and, in like manner, if the people 
chose to go to war, he would make them pay for it, by imposing taxes on ar- 
ticles of consumption, which he would constitute war-taxes. For the pur- 

vose of enforcing a Property Tax, he would support a remission of the Malt 
Juty—a tax which he considered objectionable, not only as affecting agri- 
culture, but depriving the lower orders of a wholesome luxury.’ 


Sir GeorGce Pxituips would vote against the motion, because he 
thought its success would embarrass the Government; and asserted 
that, so far from distress being general, the workmen were better off 
than they had been at any former period. Mr. Warsurron said 
the repeal of the Malt ‘Tax would only benefit the landlords, who 
would raise their rents accordingly, unless foreign barley was also 
introduced free. ? 

Sir J. WiLMor took occasion to express his feelings with respect 
to the disappointment which the conduct of Ministers had occasioned 
to him ; and, as we believe he spoke the sense of a large number of 
members, we give his speech entire. 
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‘ Sir J. Wiumor said, that he had entered the House-with a strong desire 
to support ministers, but he must confess that unless they altered their pre- 
sent ayetemn, it would be impossible for him to do so. e had seen so much 
vaccillation on their parts, such attempts to conciliate their enemies, and 
such a want of plan in all their measures, that he felt himself bound to 
warn them that they were asap a dangerous course. They would have 
the disinterested support of the independent members of that House, if they 
would show an intention to fulfil the promises which they had made to the 


House and the country. They were placed in a difficult and dangerous 
situation—difficult, because they were exposed to much personal clone, 


—and dangerous, because they were surrounded by pitfalls and snares, 

and set for them by the hostility of their avowed opponents, and the trea- 
chery of their pretended friends. He Spenuiaianaded | them to reduce the 
Malt Tax asa means of conciliating the alienated people. As to finding a 
substitute for the tax, that was the business of Ministers, as its reduction was 
the business of the House.’ (Hear.) . 

Mr. Harvey would vote for the motion ; and thought that nothing 
less than a repeal of the whole of the Malt Tax, and of the whole of 
the Assessed Taxes also, amounting in the whole to nearly seven 
millions, would satisfy the country: and this could only be replaced 
bya age Tax, to which he would give his support. He 
with Sir J. Wilmot, that Ministers had fallen from a high pitch-of 
popularity into a state of general suspicion : but he thought the House 
itself, by its recent conduct, enjoyed very little more of the confidence 
of the people. 


Lord AttHorp said, that if the motion of the hon. Member for 
Lincolnshire, and that of which notice had been given for the repeal of 
the Assessed Taxes, should be adopted by the House, a commutation 
of Taxes would be inevitable. He wished members to reflect upon 
the question of a Property Tax, which was so constantly u in 
that House, and to consider whether if that Tax were in operation, it 
would, upon the whole, be more advantageous than the present 
system of Taxation. He apprehended that the Property Tax which 
was spoken of was one upon realized Income, and not upon Income 
derived from professional exertions, and if so, he would ask Members 
connected with the landed interest whether such a Tax was likely to 
prove beneficial to them? He, however, would not be content to 
argue the question in that way; he objected to the introduction of a 
phe oo ax, because it was opposed by difficulties which he could 
not see his way out of. He was quite certain that no man who re- 
collected the Sraeciip Tax of 1816 would say that it was an equitable 
Tax. Indeed, every one said that it was not. 


Now, with great deference to the Noble Lord, for whose in- 
tentions we entertain sincere respect, we may say that it is a bold as- 
sertion to aver that “every one” said the Property Tax of 1816 was 
not an equitable tax. But supposing it were salle so, there would 
be no necessity to make the Property Tax of 1833 inequitable also. 
The Property Tax of 1816, was laid on in addition to other existing 
burthens ; and made the weight more heavy on the shoulders of all. 
The Property Tax of 1833, is proposed as a substitute for other taxes, 
to make the weight more light ; and relieve, instead of aggravating, the 
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pressure upon all. In 1816, the tax of 10 per cent. was laid on in- 
comes, of 100. a-year, and no higher rate was charged on 100,000/. 
a-year, which was ‘undoubtedly inequitable. But it is now proposed 
to tax the smaller incomes at 1 or 2 per cent, and the larger at 20 to 
25, which would be far more equitable ; and such a uated scale 
would give it the highest degree of popularity —o all but the very 
wealthy classes, from the general sense which would be entertained 
of its impartial justice. 

Mr. Cospett advocated the repeal of the Malt Tax—abused the 
“Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” whose “ trashy 
tracts,” he said, “ were so dull, that nobody read them, nor were the 
even fit for pares & fire, as their native dullness would extingué 
any fire upon which they might be laid.” He ridiculed “ the 
of education,” and said that “ the sag 2 mngee chopsticks did not 
want the Penny Magazine, but pots of beer, which the Malt Tax 
now prevented them from having.” The eccentricities of Mr. Cob- 
bett, calling them by no harsher name, defy all sober criticism. His 
opposition to the Piamsiclpation of the Jews, and to the Diffusion of 
Education, must be the result of prejudices so deeply rooted, that all 
hope of reasoning him out of them would seem to * vain. 


Mr. Curteis, Mr. Mark Puitips, and Mr. R. Pater, sup- 
ported the motion for the repeal; and the latter took occasion to 
advert to the statement he had seen in the daily papers, which 
reported that Lord Althorp had said, to a deputation that had waited 
on him, on the subject of the House and Window Tax, that he (Lord 
Althorp) had, at a former period, voted for their repeal, but that he 
did so at the time, in order to embarrass the Ministry. 


Lord ALTHORP replied to this charge: and as it is important that 
the truth should be fully known in this case, we give his Lordship’s 
speech entire :— ' 

* Lord ALrnore felt himself called upon to offer one or two words of ex- 
planation in reference to the newspaper statement to which the hon. gen- 
tleman had just alluded. The hon. gentleman did him but justice in 
disbelieving that statement. (Hear, hear.) He never said what was 
attributed to him. (Hear, hear.) He was asked in a (to say the least) very 
unusual manner, to repeal certain taxes. On his declining, he was re- 
minded that he had, on a former occasion, when out of office, voted for the 
repeal of the same taxes. His answer was a statement of the grounds on 
which he had voted on the occasion alluded to. He told his questioners 
that he had voted for a repeal of the House and Window Tax, and other 
Taxes, because he thought the expenditure of the country unnecessarily, 
and therefore unjustifiably, excessive; and he voted for a repeal of Taxes, 
in order to compel the then Government to lessen the expenditure. (Hear, 
hear.) But he particularly stated that he thought this reduction of 
expenditure the more called for and practicable, because there was a 
comparatively large surplus of income over expenditure in the Exchequer 
at the time, he ever having held the opinion that no such surplus was 
desirable for the purposes of which it was the pretext. (Hear.) But no 
such state of things obtained now: the present administration had cut 
down the expenditure to the utmost in their power, and they had no surplus 
fund. These important circumstances, therefore, being now so different, 
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- he told the meeting that he had not the same motive for a repeal of those 

Taxes as when he had sat on the Opposition side of the House. (Hear, 
hear.) And that was what hesaid ink was more.’ (Cheers) 

We do not think the spirit of this explanation is materially different 
from the charge itself, though the phraseology is. Lord ALTHORP 
thought the expenditure of the Ministry too large ; and he voted for a 
repeal of taxes, to compel them to reduce expenditure. What is this, 
but voting to embarrass the Ministry, by forcing them to do that 
which they are unwilling to perform ? exactly the same prin- 
ciple, every one who now thinks the expense of the navy, army, and 
civil list, too great, are bound to vote for every repeal of taxes pro- 

sed, in order to compel the Ministers to retrench, or, in their own 
ang to “embarrass the Ministry,” by placing them in a posi- 
tion of difficulty, from which there is no escape, but by compliance 
with the popular will. The Ministers of the present day, say that the 
circumstances are altered, since they have cut down the expenditure to 
the lowest possible amount. All other Ministers that preceded them 
have always said the same; and yet the expenditure has been re- 
duced even below the lowest possible amount, and must and will be 
reduced still more. The true version of the affair then is this: that 
when men are out of power, they will vote for reductions, as practi- 
cable and useful, which, when they are in power, they declare to be 
impracticable and dangerous. It is not that there is any real change 
in the truth or justice of the case: but there is a change in their 
organs of vision. Nothing is seen from the Ministerial benches in 
the same light as it used to be viewed from the Opposition benches : 
the change of position makes all the difference. 

Many other Members spoke in support of the motion, includin 
Mr: O‘Connett, Mr. Hume, Mr. Lion, and Mr. Hopes: an 
even Mr. Barina; who, but the other day was against all reduction 
of taxation, and blamed Lord Althorp for not applying his surplus 
to a Sinking Fund, declared that he would vote for the repeal of the 
Malt Tax, not on the broad ground of its being beneficial to the 
whole country, but on the narrow ground that he, being the repre- 
sentative of a county purely agricultural, was bound to vote for the 
interests of his constituents! From this, then, it might be inferred, 
that if Mr. Baring had represented Manchester, , or any other 
town purely manufacturing, he would uphold that interest, and sup- 
port the claims of his constituents against the agricultural interest. 
And yet, these are the Lrpeeey who object to p » who declare 
that every member should be left unfettered, to vote for or against any 
measure as his own sense of its justice or injustice may dictate : but 
who, in their conduct, belie their ——— when they advocate 
and act upon such a doctrine as that so openly avowed by Mr. 
Baring himself. 

Lord Joun Russet replied to Mr. Baring, and placed his incon- 
sistency in its true light; and in conclusion he said :— 

‘It had been proposed by the hon. member for Colchester to supply the 
deficiency by the imposition of an Income or Property Tax. It was un- 
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» the duty of that House, having provided for the national faith, 
or acta to consider iy 8 and means which would be 
the least burdensome to the coe. If the whole question of taxation 
were a new one, he, perhaps, should be inclined to take the same view of a 
Property Tax as had been taken by Mr. Huskisson, in his able speech deli- 
vered in 1830; but if they were now to adopt a commutation of taxation, 
he was afraid that the hopes of the House would be disappointed, and that 
the irritation caused by the imposition, in time of peace, of a Property Tax, 
would far exceed the joy and satisfaction created by the reduction of other 
taxes.’ (Hear.) 

There is a very curious admission in this: [f, says the Noble 
Lord, the whole question of taxation were a new one, he should pro- 
bably agree with Mr. Huskisson, in preferring a Property Tax to any 
other. It has been said, that there is great virtue in an if: and this 
is an illustration of its truth. The whole question of taxation never 
can be a new one, to any nation already existing as such, though it 
may be to a colony about to be formed: but, if that were a reason 
why we should not devise any new mode of raising the public revenue, 
then is all hope of any important change shut out for ever. But the 
Government can make the whole question of taxation a new one, if 
they choose: by appointing a Committee to consider of the best 
plan for raising the revenue, in such a manner as shall be most pro- 
ductive in amount, least expensive in collection, and most fairly bear- 
ing on all classes in proportion to their means of payment. This it is 
in the power of the Government to command at any time they 
please. But the great difficulty that stands in the way of an Income 
and Property Tax is this: that it will compel the rich to pay a 
larger proportion of their incomes to the support of the State than they 
now do; and as the majority of members of the Houses of Parliament are 
wealthy men, from whom these additional contributions would be de- 
manded, they are likely to be more strongly biassed by a regard to 
their own interests, than by an affection for the commonwealth, and 
therefore they will resolutely oppose it, and call it by every bad name, 
such as confiscation, spoliation, &c. &c. in the hope of bringing it into 
general disrepute. 


The debate ended by a division; the numbers being—For the re- 
duction of the duty on Malt 162; against it 152: being a majority 
of 10 against Ministers; the result of which was loudly cheered by 
the majority. 

Lord ALTHORP admitted that this decision would place the Govern- 
ment in a situation of great embarrassment; but he should not think, 


after the majority had given their decision, of opposing its being car- 
ried into effect. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Apnrit 29. 


The interest excited by the division against Ministers on the pre- 
ceding evening was so great, that, before the usual hour for the 
evening meeting, the fi 
galleries and all, th 


ouse was crowded in every part, upper 
e Members being impatient to hear Lord ALTHORP’S 
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‘statement of what he intended to do to supply the deficiency of 
the revenue, occasioned by the vote of last evening, which would 
probably be increased if the repeal of the House and Window Tax 
should be carried also. As the statement will be deemed important, 
we give it entire :— 


. ‘Lord Atrnorp said he felt quite persuaded that every gentleman 
expected that he would state, upon the present occasion, what was the 
course which His Majesty’s Ministers were determined to pursue in conse- 
ence of the resolution adopted by the House on Friday last. (Hear, hear.) 
The decision of the House on Friday evening had placed His Majesty’s 
Government, as he stated at the time, under circumstances of great embar- 
rassment. After looking at the question with that attention which it 
merited, His Majesty’s Ministers felt that it would be desirable to bring the 
question as to the reduction of the malt tax again under the consideration 
of the House, in such a manner that the whole state of the case should be 
brought fully and fairly before it—that every Hon. Member might see 
clearly all the consequences of taking such a step as that involved in the 
resolution adopted on Friday last, and that they should all come to a deci- 
sion upon the subject with their eyes open to the whole object and effect of 
such a proceeding. (Hear, hear.) It was obvious that the sense of the 
House should be taken upon the point at the earliest moment and with the 
least possible delay, and for that purpose he now rose to give notice, that it 
was his intention upon to-morrow night to move, as an amendment upon 
the motion of the a Baronet, the Member for the City of London, for 
the reduction of the house and window tax, the following resolution, which 
he would now read, in order to have it placed upon the votes, so that gen- 
tlemen would have time to consider it—namely, “ That a great deficiency 
of revenue would be occasioned by the reduction of the malt tax to 10s. 
per quarter, and by the repeal of the taxes on houses and windows, which 
could only be supplied by a general tax upon property and income (hear, 
hear); and that as the effect of it would be to change the whole financial 
stem of the country, it would at present be inexpedient to adopt it.” 
(Loud cries of “ Hear, hear.”) 


‘Lord Atrnorp, having resumed his seat, rose again in a few minutes, 
and moved the Order of the Day for the House resolving itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. In doing so, he said he would take that opportunity, 
seeing the Hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. W. Whitmore) present, 
to express a hope that his Hon. Friend, whose motion with to the 
corn laws had precedence to-morrow evening of that of the Hon. Baronet 
the Member for the City of London, would not refuse the request which he 

‘(Lord Althorp) now made to him, to give way upon that occasion, and to 
allow the motion of the Hon. Bart. to have precedence, as the circumstances 
in which they were placed rendered it in the highest he would not 
say merely expedient, but absolutely necessary, that the decision of the 
House should be had as soon as possible upon this important subject. 

_(Hear, hear.) , 

_ ‘Mr. W. Warrmonrs said that he had not the least desire to preas 

, unnecessarily hard upon his Noble Friend, nor to place him in circum- 
stances of difficulty and embarrassment; but considering the deep im- 
portance of the subject to which his (Mr. Whitmore’s) motion referred, he 

‘ should feel obliged, however reluctantly, to place himself in opposition to 

‘ the wishes of his Noble Friend, unless he could be certain of ng his 
motion forward upon another and an early day. If his Noble Friend would 
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‘give his motion precedence upon some order night, he would have no hesi- 
faticn in complying with his Noble Friend’s request. 

‘Lord Acrnore said, that in the present state of the business of the 
House, it would be exceedingly inconvenient to allow his Hon. Friend’s 
motion the precedence upon an order night, but as it was most important that 
the House should at the earliest moment come to a decision upon the reso- 
lution of which he had given notice, if his Hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton would postpone his motion, he (Lord Althorp) would 
“engage to give him a day for it in the course of next week. (Hear.) . 


‘Mr. Wuirmore said that under such circumstances he had no 


objection to accede to the request of his Noble Friend, and to postpone his 
motion. 


‘Sir W. Inortsy said he wished to ask the Noble Lord the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer what it was his intention to do respecting the resolution 
which had been carried on Friday last. (Laughter.) He could assure the 
House that he had not brought forward that motion with any view to 
embarrass His Majesty's Ministers. (“ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.) That 
resolution having been carried by a majority of the House of Commons, and 
the manner in which the Noble Lord had taken it up having gone forth 
throughout the country, together with the decision of the House upon the 
subject, the country would expect that the measures should be carried into 
effect. (Hear, hear.) He begged, therefore, to ask the Noble Lord whether 
it was his intention to carry that resolution, for the reduction of the dw 
on malt to one half, into effect, or what it was that he intended to do? 


‘Lord Attuorp said that it was only such gentlemen as were not so 
much accustomed to the proceedings of that House as his Hon. Friend was, 
that could misunderstand what he (Lord Althorp) had said upon the sub- 
ject after the vote had been carried on Friday night. (Hear.) What he 
said on Friday night was this—he might not be accurate perhaps as to the 
precise words, but what he then meant to say, and what he believed he did 
say, inso many words, was this,—that though the question had been carried 
by a small majority, he would not take advantage at that hour of the morn- 
ing of the support of such gentlemen as had subsequently come into the 
House, by taking another division on the question. Any gentleman who 
was acquainted with the forms of proceeding in that House must be aware 
that he (Lord Althorp) had a right upon that occasion, if he thought proper, 
to divide the House upon the main question, after the amendment 
by his Hon. Friend the Member for Lincolnshire had been carried. What 
he therefore meant to say at the time was, that he would not take the chance 
of such gentlemen as had come into the House after the first division, by 
chaving a second division on the question. As to his Hon. Friend’s ques- 
tion with regard to what he (Lord Althorp) intended to do respecting the 
resolution that had been carried on Friday night, he thought that the 


motion of which he had just given notice was a sufficient answer to it.’ 
(Hear, hear.) 


It would appear from this, then, that notwithstanding the declara- 
tion of Lord AurHorp on the preceding night—and which most per- 
sons understood to mean that he should not oppose the carrying Tato 
effect the decision then come to—he had no such meaning; but 
merely meant that he would not oppose it at that particular . 
‘This ambiguity is really very unfortunate, and will tend to put hi 
-Lordship’s reputation for frankness and candour in jeopardy. 
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A long discussion ensued as to the danger of establishing sich @ 
precedent as overturning on one night, votes that had been come to 
on a previous one; and the general sense of the House seemed to be 
against such a practice. But there were, on the other hand, many; 
one indeed openly avowed it, who appeared to think a change of 
ministry so great a calamity, that they would vote right to be , 
or wrong to be right, rather than incur the risk of such an evi 
With these, the commandment that “we should not do evil that 

ood may come,” would not seem to be binding; and we must say, 
or Sc aeatien that such a system of expediency as this, is anything 
but honourable to those who act on it. 


The discussion on this question being postponed till to-morrow; 
about 400 out of the 500 members present ually left the House ; 
so that from the noise and confusion created by this general desertion, 
it was exceedingly difficult to hear a word—even when seated near the 
person speaking; and at a few yards distance not a syllable was 
audible. We select, however, from such parts of the conversation as 
could be heard, a very instructive specimen of the evils of the hasty 
and unwatched system of legislation which prevails :— ; 

Sir R. Ines asked whether Government were acquainted with the 
nature of the Bill authorizing the establishment of the Glasgow lottery, 
while that Bill was in progress through the House? 

Lord Atruorp replied, that His Majesty’s Government had not the 
least idea that a Bill oe the establishment of a lottery had passed 
the Houses of Parliament until he was apprised of the existence of the 
lottery itself! His attention was then drawn to the subject, and on lookin 
at the act he found that no allusion was made to the lottery in its title, an 
that the word “lottery” itself never once occurred throughout the act. It 
was, to say the truth, most skilfully drawn up, and the parties who had eon- 
cocted it had fully succeeded in rendering the House and the Government 
entirely ignorant of the real nature of the Bill. He could only say, that as 
far as the Government was converned, no countenance or assistance had 
been given to the act in question. 

Sir R. Peer.—If the lottery is not yet drawn, the Bill may be repealed. 
(‘It is drawn.”) Well, then, all I can say is, that those who were parties 
to the transaction ought to be subjected to public punishment.’ ; 

Would it not be far better to amend the system of conducting pub- 
lic business, so as to prevent such errors as these, rather than let 
them take place, and then punish those who were their authors? If 
the House met by day, instead of at night—if there were some order 
and limitation of time fixed for speakers—if a division of labour were 
established, by which particular measures should be submitted to 

Committees of examination and revision, before they were pre- 
sented ;, if, in short, some rational system were to be substituted, 
instead of the present loose, disorderly, and irresponsible manner of 
conducting the public business, gross cases as this, so justly 
complained of, would never occur. ; 

Colonel MaBERLY next rose to move the Ordnance Estimates ; bat 
the noise and confusion was such, that even the ng sage: who can 
often hear in the gallery when those in the House below — wete 
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obliged to lay down their pens, and report, within brackets, the follow- 
ing excuse for their omissions—[“ It is useless, however, to attempt 
to give a connected outline of the Gallant Member's statement, in- 
terrupted as he was by the effects of the inattention of the House.”] 


Mr. Hume rose to object to some of the items of Ordnance 
expenditure contained in the estimates about to be voted, but met 
with no greater attention, though we could collect from him that he 
wished the establishments to be reduced to the standard of 1792. 
The inattention, noise, and confusion, was, however, so great, that 


at length 


Mr. Briscoe rose to order, and expressed his regret that whilst 
the Estimates were under consideration, and the amount of the 
expenditure of the country about to be fixed, a constant noise should 
be kept up in the House. It was the duty of Hon. Members to 
watch the Estimates closely, with the view of seeing whether any 
reduction could be effected in their amount, for the reduction of the 
estimates was one mode by which they might hope to lessen the 
taxation of the country. It would be only decorous to pay some 
degree of attention to the business before the House. 


There was subsequently a division upon one of the items only— 
namely, whether the number of artillerymen should be 7000 or 5000 
—the former being asked by the Government and the latter proposed 
by Mr. Hume. The division was, 31 for the smaller number of 
65000: and 140 for the larger number of 7000 men. 


On the question that 25,5871. be granted to defray the expense of 
superintendence of the building and repair of barracks in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the colonies, being put, 


Mr. Hume said that he objected to the amount of the vote, but 
from the result of the late division, he concluded it would be useless 
to offer any opposition to the grant. He thought that as the House 
seemed determined not to support any proposition for reduction, the 
sooner it closed its doors the en. 

When the Ordnance Estimates had been disposed of, Mr. Hume 

_ brought forward a proposition for a grant of 2,625. for the purchase 
of 1250 copies of a Statistical Work, compiled by Mr. Marshall, for 
the use of Members of Parliament. The arguments in favor of this 
grant were,—that the Work was very useful; that its compilation 
took many _ of > sage —_ that its sale could not be ex to 
remunerate the author. e arguments against it were, that Mr. 
Marshall had already received 5001. to sont. in his labour; that 
if the Work were useful, Members should buy it, and pay for it out 
.of their own pockets: but that it was not right to vote away the pub- 
lic pons to put Members of Parliament in gratuitous possession of 
what each person ought to buy for himself. We think the arguments 
nicely balanced ; and conceive that each party had good reasons for 
their opinions for and against. ‘There were, nevertheless, three divi- 
sions on this one grant, because it related to a humble and a private 
individual, the last division being—For the grant of 2,6251,.the 
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numbers were, 106; and against it, 88: so that it was carried by a 
majority of 18. We only wish there was as much scrupulous atten- 
tion bestowed upon, and as stout an opposition offered to, the grants 
of thousands, to those who give no labour, either of public or private 
utility, as an equivalent. Mr. Marshall may not, in strict justice, 
be entitled to the favor of having 1250 copies of his work bought and 
paid for at the public expense, for the use of Members of Parliament, 
not more than 100 of whom will probably ever cut open its pages: 
but, at all events, he deserves his 26251. for his ten years labour, much 
more than most of those who figure on the pension list ; and his re- 
ward is not like theirs, continued as a permanent burthen on the 
country, from year to year, without cessation. 





HOUSE OF LORDS.—<Aprit 30. 


It is but rarely that any measure of great popular interest origi 
nates in the Upper House—though measures of coercion and severity 
most frequently begin there. We shall have the greater pleasure, 
therefore, in recording the few exceptions to this general maxim that 
occur. 


Earl Frrzwit1iaM, in presenting a petition against the Corn 
Laws, and moving for returns connected with the subject, proposed to 
move certain resolutions connected therewith ; the principal of which 
we give below. Unwelcome subjects are, however, never brought 
forward in the proper time: and, accordingly, we find the Minister 
urging the inconvenience of pressing the matter now :— 


‘Earl Grey regretted that his Noble Friend had chosen this time for 
the purpose of bringing under their Lordships’ consideration a subject 
which he felt persuaded might have been better left untouched for the pre- 
sent. (Hear, beat) He repeated the expression of his regret that his 
Noble Friend should have undertaken, at the present moment, a subject so 
important, and in relation to which one of the greatest evils was 
change. (Loud cheers.) It cA ng to him that his Noble Friend’s course 
would be, to move the resolutions pro formé, with a view to their heing 
printed, and that the debate should be adjourned, and resumed at a con- 
venient opportunity. Tuesday was the day mentivned by his Noble Friend 
for resuming the consideration of the subject; but on the mere hearsa: 
statement of the resolutions, the House must be aware that they prac 
a vast variety of returns and results leading to inferences and arguments 
of the utmost importance, not only to the agricultural interest, but to the 
entire community ; and, such being the case, it was necessary to have 
time sufficient to enable Noble to investigate the statements, and 
compare the data on which the resolutions proceeded. He therefore mug 
gested to his Noble Friend that it would be better (as, unfortunately, 
matter must now be discussed) to postpone the discussion till a later period 
than Tuesday, more particularly as it would then be inconvenient to several 
Noble Lordsto attend. He did not know that this day fortnight would be 
too distant a period to fix for the adjourned debate. (Hear, hear.) He 
was willing to consult their Lordships’ wishes in any arrangement that 
might be made.’ 
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‘Earl Frrawituiaw had no wish except to consult the convenience 
of the House, and if the Noble Earl and others desired to have the dis- 
cussion fixed for this day fortnight, he was quite willing to accede to their 


wishes.’ 


The Resolutions, from 1 to 5, inclusive, give, in a tabular form, the 
quantities of foreign corn imported during certain periods, and the 
rices at each period in London, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
ho. Marseilles, Dantzic, mage Leghorn, and Philadel. 
phia :—The other Resolutions are as follows :— 


‘6. That it therefore appears that the supply of foreign wheat afforded 
to the people of Great Britain, under the provisions of the 9th George IV., 
c. 60, has been at the rate of 1,008,860 quarters per annum, or thereabouts, 
and that the revenue derived therefrom has been at the rate of 337,4791. 
per annum, or thereabouts. - 


‘7. That nothing is more injurious to those classes of the community 
which are engaged in the cultivation of the soil than great and rapid fluc- 
tuations in the value of their commodities. 


' *8, That such fluctuations cannot altogether be prevented in the price of 
an article whose production is necessarily affected by the variations of the 
seasons ; but that it does not appear to the House that the existing regula- 
tions for the trade in foreign corn have succeeded in diminishing those 
fluctuations ; but, on the contrary, they have a tendency to aggravate them, 
hy placing occasional and unnecessary obstacles in the way of a free trade 
in corn with foreign countries, 


‘9, That any disparity between the price of provisions in one country 
and another, has a tendency to give comparative encouragement to the 
industry of that country in which the subsistence of man is obtained at the 


lower rate, and to ev ang difficulties upon that of the country in which it 
is obtained at the higher rate. 


*10. That the price of wheat in Great Britain stands generally at a 
higher level than in the other countries of Europe whose inhabitants are 
engaged in similar pursuits with those of the British Empire. 


' 11, That such higher price is in a great measure to be ascribed to the 
Jaws which regulate the trade in foreign corn. 


‘12. That the varying scale of duties imposed’ by the said laws operates 
frequently as a prohibition upon the import of foreign grain, and conse- 
quentlyapon the export of British commodities. 


‘13. That, therefore, tiie manifest effects of the Corn Laws are to leave 
the agricultural interest exposed to all the difficulties which arise from 
frequent and sudden fluctuations in price—to discourage the export, and 
consequently production of British commodities—to increase the cost of 
cultivating the soil, and of producing the manufactures of the United 
Kingdom—to render the industry of the nation less capable of competing 
with that of other nations, and to make the people less competent to sup- 


port the several burdens which the various exigencies ¥ 
lier Hor Ag gencies of the state have 


‘14, That, therefore, it is expedient to revise the said laws, and to place 
them upon a footing more consistent with justice, and more conducive to 
the welfare of the most important interests of the country.’ 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—<Apriz 30. 


- The House did not meet till 4 o'clock ; when proceedings respect. 
ing disputed elections occupied it till 5; and private business and 
petitions against the House and Window Tax till 6. The House 
was crowded in every part, side galleries and all; and the rush into 
the strangers’ gallery, when the doors were first opened, was more 
violent and disorderly than ever occurs at a London theatre w 

most crowded. ' 


The great business of the evening was the debate on the motion 
brought forward by Sir Joun Key—namely, “That it is expedient 
to grant relief to His Majesty’s subjects, by repealing that portion of 
the Assessed Taxes charged on Inhabited Houses and Windows.” 
The debate lasted from six o'clock, when Sir John Key rose, till half- 
past three, when the division took place; and therefore it is in vain to 
attempt more than an outline history of the debate, as our whole 
Number would be inadequate to give a full report of it. We shall; 
therefore, content ourselves with stating the leading arguments for 
and against the measure, and offer a few comments on the conduct of 
those who opposed it. 


Sir Jonn Key opened the subject in a speech of great clearness, 
moderation, and well-arranged intermixture of fact and argument, in 
support of his motion. He detailed the evils of its pressure on the 
trading classes, but more especially on the shopkeepers of the metro- 
polis, and implored the House not to disappoint the hopes of the 
people, but to comply with their petitions for the entire repeal of those. 
unjust and odious duties. 


Mr. ALDERMAN Woop seconded the motion, and confirmed Sir. 
John Key’s statement as to the distress existing among the trading 
classes in the City of London. He was aware that a considerable 
deficiency would be occasioned in the revenue by the repeal of the 
Malt Tax, and the House and Window Duties, but he saw no diffi- 
culty whatever in amply replacing these by a Tax on Income and Pro- 

rty, which he conceived the most just of all taxes, and which, he 

lieved, would be willingly! submitted to by the great bulk of the. 
community. , 


Lord ALTHORP rose to propose an amendment upon the motion of 
Sir John Key, which would have the joint effect, if carried, of n 
tiving the original motion itself, of re-opening the vote on the 
Tax for further consideration, and of pledging the House to the. 
opinion that at present a Tax on Property and Income wonld be 
inexpedient. ‘These three objects were very cs ry de re ra in 
the same amendment; and the arguments used by Althorp to’ 


induce the House to agree to it, were these:—As it regarded 
the vote for the repeal of half the duty on Malt, which was on 
Friday night by a majority of ten ‘against Ministers, the Ministers , 
were taken by surprize, scoters ae that evening four notices on 

brought on, as it was an Order” 


the books, only two of which ¢d 
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Night, and there would be therefore only two opportunities of making 
any motions,—one on the question of passing to the order of the day, 
and the other on the question of the Speaker's a | the chair to go 
into Committee ; so that’no one acquainted with the forms and usages 
of the House could have expected that Sir William Ingilby’s motion 
would come on, and, sated’ , many of the friends of Ministers 
were absent on that occasion. dn these grounds he should move an 
amendment to the motion of Sir John Key, which would, if carried, 
give the House an opportunity of reconsidering its decision, and 
reversing it if thought fit. Abstractedly, he was favourable to the 
reduction of the Duties on Malt, andal so of the House and Window 
Taxes, but the state of the finances would not allow of suchr 
reduction without the imposition of a Property or Income Tax, to 
which, at present, there were very strong objections. He would 
therefore move, as an amendment to the resolution of Sir John Key, 
the following :— 

‘ That the deficiency in the revenue which would be occasioned by a 
reduction of the Tax on Malt to 10s. the quarter, and by the repeal of the 
Tax on Houses and Windows, could only be supplied by the substitution 
of « general Tax on Property and Income, and an extensive change in our. 
whole financial system, which would at present be inexpedient.’ ; 

Mr. Hume contended that the alternative of a Property Tax .was 
not necessary ; as the reduction of half the Duty.on Malt would lead 
to a greatly increased consumption, by which a large portion of the 
loss of revenue would be made up; and that for the rest, he was pre- 
pared to show that reductions in the public expenditure might be 
made to equal the deficiency: and he should be prepared to move- 
an amendment on Lord Althorp’s amendment, to that effect. 


Mr. G. Heatucore excited the laughter of the House, .by the 
singular line of argument which he adopted, in opposition to the res. 
peal of the House and Window Tax. He said that in the agricul.’ 
tural district which he represented, there was scarcel any one 
assessed to either, and as they did not feel any portion of the burthen, 
he should defend its continuance on the shoulders of those who bore 
it. In short, his whole speech was the strongest argument for the’ 
repeal of the tax that had been delivered through the evening—as it 
showed the peg inequality of its pressure, which coming from one 
who opposed its repeal, told with double force. 


Sir Joun Wrorrescy spoke entirely to the question of a Pro-, 
perty Tax, to which he strongly objected, and chiefly on the grounds. 
of the eS aed of that tax of 1816; the effects of which he well, 
remembered. S 

We have before shown, however, that the great difference between 
them is inlet the Feopesty Tex of 1816, was laid on as an addi- 
tion to the existing burthens, whereas the Pro Tax now 
posed to be levied, is in abatement of the wi hs ae 
stitution for taxes pressing heavily on the middle classes and the poor. 


The arguments drawn from a comparison of the two, b i 
to them the same effects are, hhacfien worthless, rine simmer 
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‘Mr. Rostnson reiterated his views in favor of a Property Tax, and 
quoted the authority of the late Mr. Huskisson in its support. 


. Mr. Benett avowed that he had always been a sincere friend and 
warm supporter of the present Administration: but on the present 
occasion he could not vote in their favour. He was decidedly op- 

d to the continuance of the House and Window Tax, more espe- 
cially, and thought a Property Tax the fairest tax for the whole 
country. 


Mr. Cospett made a long speech, which embraced a great variety 
of topics—the character of the House of Commons—the.reputation 
of Mr. Ricardo and Mr. Huskisson—the evils of Peel's Bill—the 
pressure of the Malt Tax—the conduct of the Whigs—the inequality 
of the Stamp Duties—the exemption of the Land-owners—the expen- 
siveness of our establishments—the effects of the late war, &c. &c. &c. 
forming a sort of Encyclopedia of Politics. He ended by imploring 
the House not to forfeit its character with the country, by rescinding 
its resolution of Friday night. 

Mr. Serine Rice replied to Mr. Cobbett, and contended, as Lord 
Althorp had done before, that the deficiency created, if the Malt Tax, 
and House and ‘Window Taxes were taken off, would be so great, 
that nothing but a:Property Tax could replace it: and this he conisi- 
dered would, at the present moment, be a great evil. 


- After the delivery of Mr. Rice’s speech, which was about 12 
o'clock, the noise and confusion became so great, that it was very difficult 
to hear any speaker throughout. ‘The impatience for a division also 
manifested itself very strangly ; and feverish excitement, from these 


causes, was continually increasing. 


In this temper of the House, every one who rose was ill-received. 
Mr. Pétnam and Colonel Woop could scarcely get an hearing at 
all: and Mr. Serjeant Spankie, who had risen eight or nine times 
before he could “ catch the Speaker's eye,” spoke amidst continued in- 
terruptions. As representative for Finsbury, he had witnessed the 
extreme distress occasioned by the House and Window Tax, which 
he believed thousands could not, and would not, pay any longer; 
he, therefore, thought the safest course was to vote for thei 


Sir Ropert Pee did not rise till = one o'clock, for the pur- 
of giving his support to the Ministerial resolution. He consi- 
ered that reduction of taxation had been carried too far already ;' 
that we could not go farther without endangering public credit ; and 
to an Income or y Tax he should offer his most strenuous 
opposition, as he consi it both unjust and impolitic: 
Mr. O'ConneLt said, that great anxiety was manifested to 
faith with the public creditor: but besides those to whom we owe 
money, there we?e others to whom we owed relief; and that to break. 
faith with the latter was as bad as breaking faith with the former. _. 
Sir Samven Wua ey rose to address the House : but the impa- 
fence, clamour, and confusion, were such as to prevent a word being 
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heard. He then said he would move the adjournment of the debite, 
if he could not be heard to-night. 


‘ Lord ALTHORP objected to an adjournment; and h the Hon. 
Member would go on, so that the House might conclude the subject 
to-night. It was then past two in the morning, , 


Mr. Metuven spoke to order: the Speaker interfered: and at 

length Sir SamveL Waa tey proceeded. He advocated the re- 
peal of the House and Window Taxes as indispensable to satisfy the 
public mind; and more especially to quiet the feelings of the 
metropolis. 
: Sir Francis Burpett felt himself in a painful situation. His 
honourable colleague, Sir John Hobhouse, had resigned his office as Se- 
cretary for Ireland, and his seat as Member for Westminster, because 
he could not support the Ministers without violating his pledge; nor 
could he oppose them, without a breach of public duty. He, Sir 
Francis, was anxious for the repeal of the House and Window Tax : 
but now that he saw in its repeal an issue that would endanger the 
stability of the Ministry, he felt bound to vote for the continuance of 
the tax, as the only means of securing the continuance of the present 
Ministry in office. He was himself of opinion that a Property Tax 
was the fairest of all taxes that could be levied: and he sincerely 
hoped that the Government would enter without delay upon an en~ 
quiry that should embrace a revision of our whole system of taxation. 


Lord Sanpon, though he objected to the House and Window Tax, 


would support the Government in opposing their repeal, because of 
the difficulties in which it would place them. 


Mr. Harvey advocated their repeal, and the substitution of a 
Property Tax, of which he entirely approved. He quoted the autho- 
rity of Mr. Poulett Thomson, in his speech of 1830, as an advocate 
for such a Tax, and ridiculed the idea of any resistance to it; as it 
would have to be paid by those most interested in preserving public 
peace and security. 


Lord Joun Russe. was against the repeal of the taxes proposed 
to be taken off, and thought the present a most unfit time to propose a 
Property Tax, when we had so many other important questions to 
discuss, If it were, however, substituted for existing taxes, he thought’ 
that it should not be for a few millions only ; but that it should be 


bs extensive, so that it might give an effectual spur to the industry 
of the country. 




















The three next speakers, Dr. Lusmrnaron, Mr. WintiaM 
Brovenam, and Mr. Tennyson, though each representatives of 
metropolitan districts, were received with such clamour and impa- 
tience, that neither could be heard for a considerable time. 


Dr. Lusutneton had always advocated the repeal of the 
named ; but as their repeal would lead to the resignation of the the: 
sent Ministry, he considered this the greatest evil of the two, and- 
fore he would keep the taxes on, rather than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should resign. é 
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Mr. W. Brovewam used exactly the same argument, though each 
admitted the existence of saheen halen in the districts they repre. 
sented, by the pressure of these taxes on their constituents. 

Mr. TENNYSON conceived the repeal of those taxes indispensable 
to the relief of the country; he was also in favour of a y Tax, 
as a substitute, and therefore vote for Sir John Key’s motion. 


Several other gentlemen attempted to address the House, but in 
vain, Sir SamveL WHALLEY declared that he had risen more than 
twenty times that evening, before he caught the Speaker's eye. Mr, 
Serjeant SPANKIE we saw on his legs eight or nine times, before he 
got a hearing, and others were still less fortunate ; for many rose ten, 
twelve, and fifteen times, at least, without getting a hearing at all. 


The House ultimately divided ; when there were—For the motion, 
157. Against it, 356. 

The pressure on our’ space, ts our commenting on this De- 
bate as fully as we wished ; but occasions will occur on which we 
shall express our opinions as to the conduct of Ministers and their 
adherents more fully. 


After this division (on Sir John Key's motion) for the repeal of 
the House and Window Tax, had taken place,—Sir Wittiam 
InGiLBy complained of the manner in which the question of the 
repeal of the Malt Tax had been mixed up with that of the House and 
Window Tax; and moved, as an amendment, that all the words in the 
resolution. proposed by Lord Althorp, which related to the. Malt 
Duty, should be left out, ; 


Mr. Hanpwey seconded the amendment. The noble lord had 
spoken of the embarrassing situation in which he had been placed; 
but he also had been placed in circumstances of great embarrassment. 
Thinking he understood the English lan , and that the noble 
lord would be the last man to say any thing which he did not mean, 
he started for Lincolnshire after the division on Friday evening, and 
told his constituents that half the Malt Tax had been repealed. It 
would have done the noble lord’s heart good to have seen the joyous 
countenances of the farmers on hearing the intelligence. He h 
come up to the House on Monday, with the intention of asking the 
noble lord whether the duty was to be taken off the stock on hand. If 
the noble lord should thus cavalierly rescind the resolution which the 
House came to on Friday, he d add to the already great weight 
of disappointment and despair which prevailed throughout the country. 

Mr. Barina said that if the noble lord meant to rescind the reso- 
lution, he should at least proceed to effect his object with something 
like decency and propriety. The question should be settled by a 
formal resolution. ‘ 


Sir T. FreemMantTwe said that though he had not voted for the 
resolution on Friday, he would vote against its being rescinded. He 
thought the House was bound to keep the promises which they had 
made to the people. See Sc cata 
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Sir W. Inersy said that he would press his amendment to a 
division. He had hitherto been a supporter of Ministers, but from 
their conduct on this occasion he must henceforth withdraw all con- 
fidence from them. 

The result of this second division was—For Sir W. Ingilby’s 
amendment, 131: inst it, 285. Lord Althorp’s resolution was 
then agreed to. After this, however, another division took place. 
The House, on Friday, had resolved, by a majority of 10, ‘That 
it is the opinion of this House, that the duty upon malt be reduced 
to ten shillings per quarter :’-—and now, in pursuance of that decision, 
Sir Wittiam InciLBy moved,—‘ That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill, pursuant to the said resolution’, which was defeated : the num- 
bers being—For the bringing in the Bill, 76. Against it, 238. 

There is certainly nothing that has taken place during the present 
session, more discreditable to the Ministers than this; and the 
played by many of the Members is anything but creditable to their 
characters. Many who had warmly advocated the repeal of the Malt 
Tax, and even voted for that repeal, as well as others who had declared 
that it was essential to the peace of the country thst the House and 
Window Taxes should be taken off, now turned round upon all their 
former professions, and, like the Ministers themselves, rescinded reso- 
lutions solemnly made, because they apprehended either the infliction 
of a Property Tax, or the resignation of the Ministry. If this be not 
‘doing evil that good may come, we know not what is. But the 
alarm about the resignation of Ministers is the most preposterous of 
all. What! are we in such a helpless condition as this? Is 
England so deficient in men of intelligence and integrity, that if all 
the Ministers should be carried off by the Influenza, or removed from 
office by any other cause, none could be found to supply their places ? 
Is their wisdom so profound, their consistency so immaculate, their 
integrity so unparalleled, that no other men in the empire can approach’ 
them in these qualities? Alas! if it be so, then is our condition 
deplorable indeed. They cannot live for ever; and the day must 
come when all of them, in succession, will be laid in the grave. 
Will there be then any persons found worthy of filling their 
offices ? And if so then, why not now? We could number 
fifty men, at least, within the House of Commons, and as 
many out of it, who would be equally competent to the 
discharge of the duties, as those to whose hands they are now 
confided. ‘This alarm as to the difficulty of finding competent sue- 
cessors is as absurd as it would have been to suppose that when Nelson 
was slain at Trafalgar, no admiral could be found worthy to fill his 
mig or if Wellington had been slain at Waterloo, no general would 

ave been worthy to take his command. The navy elt furnish: fifty 
Nelsons, if the power to develope their skill and courage were given 
them: and the army. fifty Wellingtons, who would do as well under’ 
all the advantages enjoyed. And so also the nation could produce a 
hundred Ministers, as competent by knowledge, courage, and inte- 
grity, to carry on the affairs of Government, as those who are now the 
rulers of the land, provided they were equally furnished with the’ 
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er necessary to give authority to their measures, and the advan- 
am of office to bring them ae for public approbation. Indeed 
it{would be a bitter reproach to such a country as England, were it not 
so. People are progressively getting wiser, however, and they will 
dually awaken from this dream of exclusive confidence in men, 
whose chief, though not only merits are—that they are persons of 
birth, wealth, and station, and have been long associated with office. 
Let no fears be entertained but that England contains, a hundred yet, 
at least, qualified in every respect to be their successors. 
It was four o'clock in the morning before the House adjourned ; 
and the appearance of the throng of members issuing out from the 
assages of the House of Commons in broad day-light—for it was 
alf-past four before the House was entirely emptied—was that of a 
crowd of jaded and dissipated rakes, returning from some nocturnal 
revels, with pale countenances, haggurd expressions, and drowsy eyes, 
exhibiting altogether the most undignified and most unlegislatorial 
appearance that could well be imagined ; ‘most of the members having 
sat for twelve consecutive hours in the House, in a heated and most 
oppressive atmosphere, many without food or refreshment, and this too 
in some cases after a laborious morning's work from ten till ‘four be- 
sides.— Surely this perversion of all reason and rationalitycannot long 
endure ! 





MINORITY 
Of 112 who, on the 25th of April, voted in favour of Mr. Grote’s Motion— 
“ That all elections of Members to serve in Parliament should in future 
be by Ballot.” 
England. Fellowes, Hon. N. Moreton, Hon. H.G. Wood, Ald. M. 


Adams, E. H. Fenton, J. Palmer, Gen. Walker, R. 
Aglionby, H. A. Ferguson, Sir R. Parrott, J. Scotland. 
Astley, Sir J. Fielden; J. Pease, J. Gillon, W. D. 
Attwood, ‘T. Fitzroy, Lord J, Philips, M. Maxwell, Sir J. 
Barnard, E. Fryer; R. Potter, R. Parnell, Sir H. 
Barnett, C. J. Gaskell, D. Penleaze, — . Freland. 
Bayntun, Capt. S.A. Guest; J. J. Ricardo, D. Bellew, R. M. 
Beauclerk, Major Gully, J. Rider, T. Chapman, M. L. © 
Berkeley, G. C.F. Hall, B. Rippon, C. Evans, G. 
Berkeley, C. Hardy, J. Romilly, J. Finn, W. F. 
Biddulph, R. Hawkins, J.-H. Romilly, E. Fitzgerald, T. 
Bish, T. Hill, M.D. Scholefield, J. Fitzsimon, C. 
Blandford, Marq. of Hodges, T. L. Simeon, Sir R. G. Fitzsimon, N, 
Brotherton, J. Hornby, E. G. Stanley, Hon. H. T, Grattan, H. 
Buckingham, J.S. Hume,’J. Staveley, J. K. Lalor, P. 
Buller, C. Humphery, J. Strickland, G. Maclachlan, L. 
Bulwer, E, L. Hutt, W. Strutt; E. O’Connell, D. 
Chiehester, J. P. B. Ingilby, Sir W. A. Tanered, H.W, §O’Connell, C. 
Clay, W. Kemp, T. R. Tayleur, W. O’Connell, M. 
Cobbett, W. Key, Sir J. _ Tennyson, Rt.Hn.C, O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Divett, E. » ’ King, E.B. © ~—Thicknesse, R. Roche, W. 
Dundas, Hon. J.C. Lambton, H, Thompson, Ald, oe, J. 
Dykes, F, L. Lamont, Capt. N. Tooke, W. Ruthven, EB. S. 
Ellis, W. Lister, C, Torrens, Col. R. Ruthven, E. 
Evans, W. Lloyd, J. H.° Trela W.L. Vigors,; N. A. 
Ewart, W. Lushington, Dr. S. Turner, W, TELLERS. 


Faithfull, G. Molesworth, SirW. Tynte,C.J.K. Grote, G. 
Fellowes, H. A.W. Marshall, J, Wigney, I.N. Warburton, H. 
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MAJORITY 


Of 164 who, on the 26th of April, voted in favour of Sir William Ingilby’s 
Motion for reducing the duty on Malt to 10s. per quarter. 


Adams, E. H. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Arbuthnot, Hon, H, 
Astley, Sir J. D. 
Attwood, v. 
Balfour, J. 

Bankes, W. J. 
Baring, A. 

Baring, H. B. 
Barnard, E. G 
Beauclerk, A. W. 
Bell, M. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Benett, J. 

Bernard, Hon. W.S. 
Bethell, R. 

Bish, T. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blamire, W. 


Fancourt, C. S.J. Lennard, Sir T.B. 


Feilden, W. 
Fenton, J. 
Ferguson, G, 
Fielden, J. 
Finn, W. F. 
Fitzgerald,T. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Fox, 8. L. 
Fryer, R. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, W. 
Gore, M. 
Goring, H. D. 
Guise, Sir B. W. 


Blandford, Marq. of Gully, J. 


Bolling, W. 
Bowes, J. 
Brigstock, W. P. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Bruce, Lord E. A. 
Burrell, Sir C, 
Cayley, Sir G. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Chaplin, T. 
Clayton, W. R. 
Cobbett, W. 
Conolly, E. M. 
Cookes, T. H. 
Crawley, S, 
Curteis, H. B. 
Curteis, E. B. 
Davies, T. H. H. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Dundas, J. W. D; 
Etwall, R. 
Faithfull, G, 


Handley, H. 
Handley, B. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hay, Sir J. 
Hay, A. L. 
Heathcote, G, J. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, Hon. S. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hoskins, K. 
Humphery, J. 
Hutt, W. 
Hughes, H. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
King, E. B. 


Knatchbull, Sir E, 


Lalor, P. 


Langdale, Hon. C. 


Langton, W. G, 
Leeeh, J, 
Lefevre, C. S, 


Lennard, T. B. 
Lister, E. C. 
Lloyd, J. H. 
Locke, W. 
Lopes, Sir, R. 
Mandeville, Visc. 
Maxwell, J. W. 
Maxwell, Sir J, 
Methuen, P. 
Milton, Viscount 
O’Bryen, C. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O'Connell, C. 
O’Dwyer, A. C. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Palmer, C.F. 
Palmer, R. 
Parker, J. 
Parrott, J. 


Sharpe, M. 

Shawe, R. N. 
Simeon, Sir R. G, 
Sinclair, G. jun. 
Spencer, Hon. F, 
Spry, S. T. 
Staunton, Sir G, T.. 
Stewart, J. 
Sullivan, R. 
Talbot, Cc. R, M. 
Talbot, J. 

Tancred, H. W. 
Tayleur, W. 
Taylor, Rt. Hon, M, 
Tennyson, Rt.Hn.C, 
Tooke, W. 

Torrens, Col. R. 
Townshend, Lord C, 
Trelawney, W. L.S. 
Troubridge, SirE.T. 
Turner, W. 

Tynte, C. J. K. 


Pelham,Hn.C,.A.W. Tyrell, C. 


Philips, M. 
Pigot, R. 
Pinney, W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Price, R. 
Rickford, W. 
Rider, T. 
Rippon, C. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roe, J. 
Romilly, J. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Russell, W. G, 
Ruthven, E, 
Roberts, — 
Sanford, E, A. 
Seholefield, J. 
Seale, J. H. 


Tyrell, Sir J. 
Verner, W. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Walter, J. 
Wason, R. 
Welby, G, E. 
Weyland, R. 
Williams, Col. G. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Windham, W. H. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Yelverton,Hn. W.H. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS, 


Hume, J. 
Ingilby, Sir W. 


Buckingham, J, 8.—Absent, from indisposition, 


























Of 157, who, on the 30th April, 
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inst Lord Al 
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thorp’s motion to 


rescind the vote for reducing the Malt Duty, and reject Sir John Key’s 





motion for the repeal of the House and“ Window Taxes. 
ENGLAND. 
Aglionby, H.A. Dundas,J.W.D.  Joliffe, Colonel Rippon, C. 
Attwood, M. Ellis, W. Kemp, T. R. Robinson, G, R, 
Attwood, T. Etwall, R. Kerrison, Sir E. Roebuck, J. A. 
Baillie, J. E. Ewart, W. Key, Sir J. Romilly, J. 
Bainbridge, E.T. Faithfull, G. Langton, W. G Russell, C. 
Barnett, C. J. Fancourt, Major _ Leech, J. Seale, Col. . 
Beauclerk, Major Fellowes, H. A.W. Lennox, Lord W. Shaw, R.N. 
Beaumont,T.W. Fenton, J. Lennox, Lord A. = Spankie, Serjeant 
Bell, M.S. Fryer, R. Lister, E.C. Spry, 8S. T. 
Berkeley, Hon. C,F. Gaskell, D. Lloyd, J. H. Stanley, E. 
B , E.G, Godson, R. Ww. Staunton, Sir G, T, 
Bewes, T. Goring, H. D. Lowther, C. H. Stewart, J. 
Bish, T. Greene, T. G. Lowther, Viscount Thompson, Ald. 
Blackstone, W.S. Gronow, Captain Lyall, G. Tancred, H. W. 
Blamire, W. Grote, G, Methuen, P. Ta G.W. 
Blandford, Marq. of Halcomb, J. Miller, W. H. Ta , We 
Bowes, J. Hall, B. Molesworth, W.H. Tennyson, C. 
Brodie, Captain. Handley, B. Palmer, General Tooke, W. 
Brotherton, J. Handley, H. Palmer, C.F, Torrens, R. : 
Buckingham, J.S. Hanmer, H. Palmer, R. Townshend, Lord C, 
Bulwer, E.L, Hardy, J. Parker, Sir H. Turner, W. 
Burrell, Sir C. Harvey, D. W. Parrott, J. Tynte, C.J. Kz ° 
Chandos, Marquis Henniker, Lord Pease, J. Tollemache, Hon.A, 
Chaplin, Colonel T. Hill, M. D. Petre, Hon. E, Wigney,J.N. 
Chetwynd, Captain Hodges, T. L. Philips, M. Williams, Col. G." 
Chichester, J.P. Hoskins, K. Phillpotts, J. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Clay, W. Hotham, Lord Pigot, R. Windham, W. H. 
Clayton, W. Hughes, H. Plumptre, J. Wood, Ald. M, 
Collier, J. Hume, J. Pollock, F. Walter, J. 
Cookes, T. H. Humphery, J. Potter, R. - Watkins, J. L. 
Crawley, S. Hutt, W. Poulter, J. Wason, R. 
Curteis, E. B. Ireton, S. m,J. § Wyndham, W. 
Dare, R.W.H. _—Ingilby, Sir W. Richards, J. Whalley, Sir S. 
Dawson, E, 8. Jervis, J. Rider, T. Young, G. 
Denison, W.J. W. 
SCOTLAND AND IRELAND, 
G.R. Sinclair, G. O’Brien, C. O’Connell, Morgan 
Gillon, W. D. Wallace, R. O’Connell, D. Roche, W. 
Maxwell, Sir J. Fina, W. O'Connell, M, Roe, J. 
Oswald, R.A. Fitzsimon, C. O'Connell, C. Ruthven, E. S. 
Sharpe, M. Lalor, P. oO J. Ruthven, E. 
Vigors, N. A. 
#,* An Article on the Application of Government Patronage,—a Sketch 
the Public Life and Character of Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., the M 
or Dundee—an Examination 0 Trade with eps mati str momen 
ing Publications, and matters already prepared and in type, 
y afr cn oh Teset The Debates in Parliament, and 
the Question of a ion of Taxation are, however, of all- 
i interest, and may well excuse a trifling delay in other matters, 
to give to their superior claims. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Leave of Absence. 


Leave of Absence. ——to Mr. White, a month. é 
Leave of Absence.——to Mr. Blaney, three weeks; Sir Edward Knatchbull, a 
week; Mr. O’Dwyer, a month. 


New Writ issued. 


New Writ for Westminster.——In the room of the Right Hon. Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse, Chiltern Hundreds, 


Election Committees. 


Mallow Election. ——House informed, That the Select Committee appointed to 
try and determine the merits of the Petition of William Murphy, and others, 
complaining of an undue Election and Return for the Borough of Mallow, in 
the County of Cork, have determined, 

That William Joseph O’Neill Daunt, esquire, is not duly elected, and ought 
not to have been returned a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the 
said Borough of Mallow: 

That Charles Denham Orlando Jephson, esquire, is duly elected, and ought 
to have been returned a Burgess to serve in this present Parliament for the said 
Borough of Mallow: 

That the Election of the said William Joseph O’Neill Daunt, esquire, does 
appear to the said Committee to have been vexatious. 


Notices of Motion. 


Mr, Buckingham.——That a Select Committee be appointed to take into consi- 
deration the practicability of progressively abolishing all the existing Taxes, 
and drawing the whole Revenne of the State from a‘l'ax on Income and Proe 
perty alone.——-[ Deferred till Thursday 9th May. 

~~ ind Stanley.——Colonial Slavery.——(Deferred till Tuesday 14th 

fy. 

Mr. Hill, ———That it be referred to a Committee of the House, to examine into and 
report to the House, the facts and circumstances of the claim of the Baron de 
Bonde upon the Fund received from the French Government for indemnifying 
British subjects, for the loss of property unduly confiscated by the French Aue 
thorities, {Deferred till Wednesday 15th May.] f 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer.——Resolution, for the repeal of the Stamp Duty on 
Newspapers and Advértisements, and for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
propriety of substituting a cheap postage on Newspapers and. Works under a 
certain weight.——( Deferred till Thursday 9th re, 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer.——Select Committee, to inquire into the indirect 
Taxes.——{ Deferred till Tuesday 18th June.] ‘ 

Mr. Parrott.——On Report of Committee on Highways Bill, to move a Clause 
to exempt the inhabitants of parishes through which turnpike roads pass from 
doing Statute Labour on such turnpike roads, or paying a composition in lieu 

. thereof, notwithstanding any provisions in any Act or Acts of Parliament to 
the contrary. ‘ 


Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer.——To do away with the office of Lord tenan 

i Ireland.——({Tuesday 25th June. ] ; ex : 4 
r. Henry Lytton Bulwer,——Papers respecting the measures pursued by Russia, 
in her late interference with the state of Turkey.—{Tbureday 1Ith aly.) : 

Mr. O’Connell.——In Committee on the Bribery at Elections Bill, to move 
# Clause, requiring every person returned to this House to disclaim, on oath, 


the owing his Election, directly or indirect) i i 
cine. ? y or Y, to any species of bribery or 
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REPLY TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, ON THE EFFECTS 
OF AN INCOME OR PROPERTY TAX, 


Tae EpinsurcH Review, always the advocate of the Whigs as a 
party, may now be regarded as the Ministerial o among the 
Quarterlies. The principal writers in it are, indeed, Members of the 

resent Administration—Lord Brougham, Mr. Jeffery, and Mr. 
Nnguiies: The three men who have written probably more articles in 
the Edinburgh Review than any other three that can be named, are 
now respectively Lord Chancellor, Lord Advocate of Scotland, and 
Secretary to the Board of Controul for the Affairs of India: while 
others, not so prominently known as contributors, fill inferior offices 
under the Government, and still use the Review as the organ of 
Ministerial views, and advocate of Ministerial measures. From 
whose pen the article, contained in the Number just published, entitled 
« Commutation of Taxes—Proposed Tax on Property and Income” 
has proceeded, we do not know: but that it is written by a partizan 
of the present Ministry, and for the express purpose of strengthening 
their previously avowed opposition to any alteration in the existing 
System of Taxation no one can doubt. Regarding it, therefore, as 
the pleading of an interested advocate, retained as counsel for the 
Crown, we do not much wonder at the superficial reasoning used in 
it: though, we doubt much, whether even the writer himself, would 
venture, in any other capacity than as a retained counsel, to publish 
such a shallow production, and risk his reputation, by affixing to it, 
as an independent author or politician, his real name. 

Be the motive, however, what it may, the end it dims at is, to show 
that no alteration can be safely made in the existing a of Tax- 
ation, by the abolition of the duties levied on commodities, through 
the machinery of the Customs or Excise; that it is neither just nor 
requisite to alter the levy of the Assessed Taxes: and that a Gra- 
duated Tax upon either Bropert or Income would be impracticable, 
as well as-unjust. We shall follow the fairest and most satisfactory 
mode of reviewing this article, by giving we ae we have selected 
for comment, pow bs lariguage of the author , and offer our own 
observations in the shape of criticisms on the ‘extracts made. The 
article begins thus :— - 14 

‘ Considering the extent to whieh Taxation is carried in this country, it 
is not ing that many crude and abortive schemes should be put for- 
ward for ning the severity of its:pressure, and rendering it more con- 
ducive to the public interests. But, with few exceptions, these schemes 
have made little impression. ‘The Government and the public have had 
VOL, I.—NO. TIL. M 
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sense enough to perceive, that no part of a real national burden could be 
defrayed by any sort of juggling ; and it seems now to be universally ad- 
mitted that, excepting in as far as relief may be obtained by a diminution 
of expenditure, it can be sought for only in the substitution of new and 
less objectionable taxes, for some of those already in existence; or in the 
introduction of such modifications into the present scheme of taxation as 
may serve to render it less injurious, without diminishing its produc- 
tiveness.’ 


THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 


The spirit of the article is sufficiently manifested by this introdue- 
tory p ph. He calls the plans proposed crude and abortive 
schemes, for no other reason, that we can perceive, than that they 
have not yet been adopted. But it is the fate of the — best mea- 
sures to be proposed many years before the mass of mankind can see 
their justice or practicability: and all os are deemed “ crude and 
abortive,” until they are actually carried into execution. The plans 
for suppressing the Slave Trade, for Emancipating the Catholics, for 
Reforming the Parliament, were all so characterized, in their day, b 
those who opposed them, though they triumphed at last; and this 
will be the fate of the Income and Property Tax, when, like the 
others, it shall come to be thoroughly understood and fully appre- 
ciated. “ But,” says the Reviewer, “ these schemes have made little 
impression.” Had it been really so, the Edinburgh Review would 
not have taken the trouble to notice them. It is precisely because 
they have made an impression that this powerful organ has been put 
in motion against them: and it is in vain for the Reviewer to is. 
guise this fact. No sensible person ever imagined that any real 
national burthen could be defrayed by any sort of juggling. But to 
apply this term to the clear, simple, and just operation of raising a 
Tax on Income and Property alone, is an abuse of terms, for the 
purpose of controversy. If there be juggling in anything, it is in the 
absurd and complicated, and often utterly unintelligible confusion of 
duties, bounties, drawbacks, &e. which characterize the Taxes on 
commodities: whilethe term is utterly inapplicable to an Income and 
Property Tax, whose chief feature is the very opposite of juggling; 
namely, clearness and simplicity. He adds :— 


‘ So far as experience may be relied on in a matter of this sort, it goes to 
show that the expectations of those who anticipate considerable advantage 
from a transference of Taxes, have, for the most part, been disappointed. 


And why ? Because the transference has never yet been fairly made, 
from commodities to property; but a tax has been taken off from 
one description of commodity, and transferred to some other descrip- 
tion of commodity, retaining all the vices of the present system, and 
setting one interest against another, which is inseparable from the 
very system thus eulogized. And yet it is in these terms of eulogy 
that this system, which has hitherto, by every operation in it, led 
only to disappointment, is spoken of :— 


* Our present system of taxation seems, in its leadi inci 
; seems, eading principles, to be 
well devised. There cannot, indeed, be any doubt that the ‘died os several 
articles are carried to an oppressive extent—to such an extent as to be de- 
cidedly less productive than they would be, were they lower; and that 
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others ought to be wholly repealed. But these defects are not of the 
essence of the system; they result entirely from the mode in which it is ap- 
plied in particular instances, and might be effectually obviated without 
making any change in its principles.’ 

We deny the truth of this proposition entirely ; and contend that 
the present system of taxation, so far from being well devised, is the 
most cumbrous and unjust that can be well conceived, as to its effects 
on the great majority of the community. It may be well devised for 
the nobility, the emp gentry, and the dependants of the Aristo- 
cracy, by whom a large share of the Taxes is consumed, without their 
contributing their due share to the raising them. But it is ill-devised 
for the payers of those Taxes, the multitude, on whose shoulders the 
burthen is so unfairly thrown. If, however, the present system be in 
itself so good, and the mode of revising all its errors, and adjusting all 
its inconveniences be so easy as seems here to be admitted, what a 
reproach is it to the Ministers, who have held office long enough to 
produce three successive Budgets, and who have never yet, with all 
the wisdom of the Edinburgh Reviewers in their councils, produced 
such a financial scheme as even to ameliorate, much less to remove 
entirely, the evils said here to be “ not of the essence of the system,” 
but merely “ arising from the mode” in which that system is adminis- 
tered ! Why, then, has not that mode been altered ? For this reason 
and for this reason only : that every shifting of particular Taxes, from 
one commodity to another (the only admissible way of improvement 
under the existing system, according to the Reviewer himself,) leads 
to the rising up, in battle array, of the particular interest to whom the 
burthen is transferred, and that deputations from town and country, 
petitions to Parliament, public meetings, speeches, and resolutions, of 
— about to be injuriously affected, become too strong for the 

inister to bear up against: and, accordingly, though on every new 
Budget, such changes have been proposed, yet before they have been 
carried into execution, the Minister has been beaten from his ground, 
and the transferences proposed, by taking off one duty and putting on 
another, have been successively one after another abandoned. ‘The 
terms “crude and abortive” would, therefore, apply with much 
greater accuracy to every Budget of the present Ministry than to any 
of the plans submitted for the improvement of the existing system of 
Taxation. But the Reviewer would not dare so to characterize any- 
thing springing from so sacred and hallowed a source as the Cabinet 
or Administration of which he is a dependant or a member. After 
some observations on the growing opinion in favour of a commutation 
of the existing Taxes, for one on Income and Property, among well- 
informed persons ; he proceeds :-— 

* Dr. Smith lays it down, that the subjects of every state ought to con- 
tribute towards the support of Government, “as nearly as possible in pro- 
portion to their respective abilities ; that is, in proportion to the REVENUE 
which they respectively enjoy under the protection of the state.” Of the 
soundness of this principle there can be no doubt; bat when we propose 
acting upon it, many serious difficulties present themselves.’ 

What then are the difficulties ? There is not one among all those 
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enumerated, half so great as the single difficulty inseparable from the 
present system—of how to make a Tax upon any commodity, such 
as to make it bear fairly on all consumers of it, according to their re- 
spective means of payment. If the proportion of “ serious difficul- 
ties” that are inseparable from either system is, therefore, to determine 
the preference of that which has the least, (and we thould willingly 
submit the choice to be determined by that standard) there are ten 
“ serious difficulties” in the way of making the existing system ope- 
rate with justice towards all classes of the community, to one “ serious 
difficulty” in the way of adapting an Income or geo oe Tax to all 
classes in the State. In truth, there are “ serious difficulties” to men 
of timid minds and indolent habits, in every change that is made, 
however great the improvement. Every change, however beneficial, 
must give trouble to those who have to bring it into operation, and 
“ trouble” is a “ very serious difficulty” to those who love ease. But, 
if this is to be a reason why no changes shall be made, there is an 
end of the argument altogether. In every legislative reform, a choice 
of difficulties is presented: and a choice of benefits too: and in eve 

case it is the duty of the legislator to seek the greatest good, even if it 
be accompanied with the greatest difficulty: but when, as in the 
case before us, the largest amount of benefit, and the smallest share of 
trouble are united, the statesman would be criminal, who should be 
deterred from passing from the one system to the other, merely be- 
cause of some difficulties intervening, which it is his duty to meet 
and to overcome. In treating of the two descriptions of ‘Tax, that 
on Property, and that on Income, the Reviewer gives the preference 
to the latter, for the reasons assigned. He says :— 

‘If the choice lay only between a Tax on Property and a Tax on 
Income, we incline to think that the latter ought to be prererRep. It is, 
indeed, quite impossible to ascertain incomes with anything like accuracy, 
or to tax them fairly after they are ascertained. But whatever errors 
might be made in their estimation and assessment would be at least 
equalled, and probably exceeded, by those that would be made, were it 
attempted fairly to tax the property of individuals.’ 

In enumerating the difficulties of assessing the Property of indi- 
viduals, so as to ascertain its value, and to Tax it accordingly ; the 
Reviewer has, it appears to us, wholly mistaken the matter. He su 
poses that valuers should be employed, to survey lands, ascertain the 
farming stock, manure, improvements, &c., on each estate ; examine 
the stock in trade of manufacturers and shopkeepers: and estimating 
the capital invested in each, to tax that capital or property at a cer- 
tain rate per cent. This would be a cumbrous and unsatisfactory 
process indeed, and such an one as could hardly have been seriously 
contemplated. Property, of whatever description, could only be fairly 
assessed, according to the Income it yielded: a thousand acres of 
land in the Highlands of Scotland, and a thousand acres of land in 

the vicinity of London, would produce a very different Income, and 
the value of each could be fairly determined by that standard alone. 
So a large manufactory just built, and a ship launched from the 
stocks, would be of more value, in capital, when new and unused, 
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than at any subsequent period. But neither would be of any real value 
to the possessors but for the Income derived from their use: and, 
therefore, even a Property Tax, in the most generally received accep- 
tation of the term, would still resolve itself into a Tax upon Income, 
and not upon that which produced it. The true difference between 
a Property Tax, and an Income Tax, rightly considered, is this: 
that the former would be a Tax on Income derived from fixed 'pro- 
perty, in houses, lands, and funds: while the latter would be a Tax 
on Income, derived from professional labours, commercial profits, and 
moneys acquired from any of these sources, but not invested in any 
fixed form, so as to constitute Property in the ordinary sense of the 
term. That these should be taxed at different rates, we have alread 
admitted, in a former article on this subject, in No. X of this 
Review : the realized or permanent sources of income arising from 
fixed property being —_ subject to a heavier impost than the more 
precarious sources of professional labours or trade : but to exempt the 
fatter altogether, as some have proposed, would be manifestly unjust: 
for if a physician, a barrister, or merchant, actually receives an in- 
come from his labours of 1000/. during the past year, it is as completely 
realized by him, whether he spends it all afterwards or not, as if he were 
to live on the one half and invest the other half in fixed property of the 
descriptions named. Dr. Smirn’s maxim, as quoted by the Reviewer, 
is not that PROPERTY, in the sense ordinarily understood, should be 
the standard of Taxation : but that the subjects of every state should 
be taxed “in proportion to the Revenue, which they respectively en- 
joy under its protection.” Under this definition, property not yield- 
ing a revenue would be justly exempt: while salaries, pensions, fees, 
and profits, would be all intel as they ought to be, in the term 
revenues, and be consequently assessed as such. 


The objections to a Tax on fixed Property, that is, land, houses, 
funds, &c., and not on floating capital, as ships, stock in trade, ma- 
chinery, &c., are very forcibly put. We select two examples : 


* Suppose two individuals have each 5000/., and that the one vests his 
money in land, the other in a ship; we ask whether anything could be more 
unjust than to tax the capital of the former, and to allow that of the 
latter to escape? Would this be making all classes contribute to the 
wants of the state, “ in P rtion to the revenues they respectively enjoy 
under its protection?” It has been said in vindication of this inequality, 
that the properties are of a different description—that the land will last 
for ever, whereas the ship will be speedily worn out. That this is the fact 
is true; but it is also true, that while the land will not yield more, pro- 
bably, than 1200/. a-year to its owner, the ship will, at an average, pro- 
duce 1500. or 1600/., or more; and by accumulating the surplus a sum 
will be provided amply sufficient to ce am the ship when she is worn out. 
Insurance effectually provides against all risk of loss by accident; s0 
much so, that the capital vested in a ship or a cotton mill may be rendered 
substantially as lasting as if it were vested in land,’ 

* Many of the richest of our merchants, bankers, manufacturers, shi 
owners, traders, &c., do not a single acre of land; and is it to 
endured that the property of such persons should enjoy a total exemption 
from that direct taxation which is to fall with its full weight on the indi- 
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vidual struggling to support himself and his family on some 5, 10, 50, or 
100 acres of jand ? We should mistake altogether the character and feel- 
ings of Englishmen, if we could imagine such enormous injustice would 
be tolerated for a moment.’ 


The Reviewer then proceeds to show that neither the landowners, 
nor the fundholders, are so rich as is generally imagined, there being 
but few very large possessors of either, the great mass of both kinds 
of property being field chiefly by small possessors. And he con- 
cludes by showing, that even were the case otherwise, it would be most 
unjust to tax property, in lands or funds, and not to tax profits, 
made by professions or trades. He says :— 


‘Suppose two manufacturers or agriculturists possess each property 
worth 10,0001. ; that the one employs it so as to yield a profit of ten per cent ; 
while, owing to a decline in the demand for the produce raised by the 
other, a failure of crops, or some such circumstance, his capital yields him 
no profit; what should be thought of the justice of a tax that pressed 
equally on both individuals? Such must constantly be, in innumerable 
instances, the operation of a Tax on Property. It would not be very far 
from being as often proportioned to the disability, as to the ability of those 
on whom it is laid.’ 


Nothing can be more true than this: and it proves the soundness 
of our maxim, that Property should be assessed, not according to its 


value in capital, but according to the revenue it produced. He 
adds :— 


‘ A Tax on Income would be free from this inconvenience. Those who 
had no income, or who had their capital so employed that it afforded no 
profits, would escape a tax. In this respect, therefore, it would have deci- 
ded advantage over a Tax on Property ; but in most other respects they 
seem to be very much on a par.’ 


It is curious to observe the continued admissions of the opponents 
of an Income Tax, that theoretically considered, it is undoubtedly the 
most just. Lord Althorp and Sir Robert Peel equally agree in this : 
but then the practical difficulties terrify them. Listen to the Re- 
viewer :— 


‘ An Income Tax is apparently the fairest of all taxes. It seems to 
make every one contribute to the wants of the state in proportion to the 
revenue he enjoys under its tate er ; while, by falling equally on all, it 
occasions no change in the distribution of capital, or in the natural direc- 
tion of industry, and has no influence on prices. It were much to be 
wished that any tax could be imposed having such effects; but we are 
sorry to be obliged to state that none such has hitherto been discovered ; 
and that those who expect such effects to follow the imposition of a Tax 
on Income, will be very much disappointed. We admit that an Income 
Tax would have the supposed effects, were it possible fairly to assess it. 
But the practical difficulties in the way of its imposition are not of a sort 
that can be overcome. So much is this the case, that taxes on income, 
though theoretically equal, are, in their actual operation, the most unequal, 
oppressive, and vexatious of any that it is possible to imagine.’ 


Now, the only case in which the experiment was ever practically 
tried in England, was when the Income Tax was imposed during the 
war, in addition to all the other taxes that then existed, instead of 
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being adopted as a substitute for all other burthens. Besides which, 
it was assessed at the high rate of 10 per cent. upon the lowest in- 
comes as well as the highest. No wonder, therefore, that it was 
deemed “ unequal, oppressive, and vexatious ;” for it was so in the 
fullest sense of the terms. Let, however, an Income Tax be made to 
displace all others, and be fixed on such a graduated scale as would 
receive the general a gpa of the community, from its well-pro- 
portioned justice, and it need not be either unequal, oppressive, or 
vexatious. ‘The Reviewer, however, seems to think that no one would 
submit to the enquiring into their actual incomes, which would result 
from this plan ; and says— 


‘It is not, indeed, very likely that any people, not altogether enslaved, 
would tolerate, in ordinary circumstances, such inquisitorial proceedings ; 
but whether they did or did not, the result would be the same. The inves- 
tigations would be worthless; and the commissioners of an Income Tax, 
like those of a Property Tax, would in the end have nothing to trust to but 
the declarations of the parties. Now, mark the operation of the tax, it 
would fall with its full weight upon men of integrity, while the millionaire 
of “ easy virtue” would well nigh escape it altogether. It would, in fact, 
be a tax on honesty, and a bounty on perjury and fraud; and, if carried to 
any considerable height—to such a height as to render it a prominent 
source of income—it would undoubtedly generate the most barefaced pros- 
titution of principle, and would do much to obliterate that sense of honour 
that is the only sure foundation of national probity and virtue.’ 


One would suppose, from this, that there were no “ inquisitorial 
proceedings” under the existing system; and no “ prostitution of 
principle” in evading the payment of taxes. Why, then, are hosts 
of excisemen employed, and empowered to enter dwellings and ma- 
nufactories by night and by day, to search, examine, and seize, if 
they see fit, the property of individuals, supposed to be contraband ? 
Why is there a coast blockade and revenue cruizers? and why in- 
formations and surcharges ?—but because the present system engen- 
ders such falsehood, fraud, and evasion, that ya Exchequer and the 
Revenue Authorities proceed constantly upon the maxim that every 
payer of taxes is a rogue who will cheat them if he can. A difficulty 
is next attempted to be raised, on the unequal values of incomes 
agreeing in nominal amount; thus— 


‘ But suppose it were really true that professional incomes always vary at 
the same time, and in the same degree, as other incomes, this would not 
justify the laying an equal tax on them all. A landlord receives 5001. of 
rent, and an attorney or an apothecary makes 500/. a-year by his business. 
But although the income of each be, at present, the same, their ability to 
pay taxes is materially different; for the incomes of the first arises from a 
comparatively lasting source, whereas that of the latter is dependent on his 
life, and on his health. And hence, in order to lay the same burden on 
both parties, we must calculate the present value of the income enjoyed by 
each, and lay the same tax on it; or, which would come to the same thing, 
we must deduct from the income of the professional man such a portion as 
would effect an insurance on his life for a sum equivalent to the present 
value of his income, and assess the tax on the remainder.’ 


It never seems to have occurred to the Reviewer that this difficulty 
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could be got over by levying the tax at a different rate on incomes 
derived from fixed property and incomes derived from —— 
gains: this done, and the dificulty vanishes altogether. follow- 
ing passage contains a just appreciation of the injustice of entirely 
exempting incomes from such sources, and taxing revenues derived 
from fixed property alone :— 
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‘ But it is said that this difficulty of taxing professional incomes is a Vm 
reason for exempting them — from the tax, which should fall only on 
the incomes of thies of real property. We take leave, however, 
to dissent entirely from this conclusion. The difficulty of assessing profes- 
sional incomes is a sufficient reason for rejecting an Income Tax altogether; 
but it is assuredly no reason for making it partial, and consequently unjust 
and oppressive. Professional men contribute to taxes on commodities. 
Andi : be repealed, and an Income Tax, from which professions are 
exempted, be imposed in their stead, an obvious injustice will be done to 
the other classes, who will be saddled with the whole of a burden of which 
they have hitherto borne a part only, and which should press equally on all 
ranks and orders.’ 


After having obtained a glimpse, however, of something that was 
true and sound, the Reviewer gets again immersed in mists, and 
wanders among them for a while, until he resorts to prediction and 
prophecy, which are more easy than reasoning. He says— 


‘Although, therefore, it were conceded, that taxes on income are, in 
principle, the best of any, the above statements are sufficient to show that 
that circumstance ought to go for little in the way of recommending 
them. It is a very trifling consequence whether a tax be theoretically 
good or bad; it is in a practical point of view only that we have to deal 
with it; and however well it may tah in demonstrations on paper, if it be 
practically impossible fairly to assess it, it ought without hesitation to be 
rejected.’ 


Is it indeed so? Why then, we must say that nearly all the taxes 
that exist should be rejected. Are the taxes upon the first necessa- 
ries of life fairly assessed—when it is notorious that the poor and 
middle classes pay nearly as much of the tax on such articles as 
bread, beer, tea, sugar, coffee, soap, &c., as the richest man in the 
land ; as they are taxes on quantities actually consumed, and have no 
reference whatever to relative property or relative income? Is the 
House and Window Tax fairly assessed—when the most splendid 
residences of the nobility, the castles, palaces, and mansions, of the 
rich, are not taxed at so high a rate as the counting-houses, shops, 
and dwellings, of those who have not a hundredth part of the same 
amount of property or income? If, then, the Reviewer's principle be 
admitted—namely, that “when it was found practically impossible 
fairly to assess a tax, it ought without hesitation to be rejected ;” then 
we must say that nearly every existing tax is in that predicament. 
In this, as in most other things, it is a choice of evils; and we think 
that all those who have duly considered the matter (the Reviewer, and 
his ministerial patrons, and the very rich, always excepted as interested 
parties), will readily admit that, for fairness of assessment, a tax on 
the incomes of parties affords the means of such fair assessment much 
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more readily than a tax on their expenditure. The Reviewer, 
however, as we have said, predicts and prophecies. These are his 
words— 


* An equal Income Tax is a desideratum which is not destined ever to be 
supplied. After the Legislature had done all that could be done to make 
it equal, it would be grossly — To impose it only on certain classes 
of incomes, or to impose it on all incomes, without regard to their origin, 
would be alike subversive of every principle of justice. Nothing, there- 
fore, remains but to reject it altogether ; or, at all events, to resort to it 
only when money must be had at all hazards—when it is better that in- 
justice should be perpetrated, than that the public treasury should be empty. 
An “ unreasoning necessity” of this sort, and nothing else, can ever justify 
either taxes on property or on income.’ 


This is a sage who can see into futurity : he can tell you what is 
and what is not destined ever to be supplied ; and can give assurance 
that, after all pains bestowed upon it, it would continue to be grossly 
unequal, and that the safest—it would have been more frank to say 
the shortest—way, was to reject it altogether. This is summary, at 
least. The Reviewer conceives that it was the general alarm at the 
approach of the enemy which reconciled people to the Income Tax 
during the war. 


‘When Napoleon was at Boulogne, marshalling his victorious legions, 
and pointing out the route to England,—when national independence and 
every thing that men hold dear were at stake-—few thought of the magni- 
tude of the sacrifices they were compelled to make. But what had this 
state of things in common with that in which we are now placed? Han- 
nibal being no longer at our gates, there is not so much as the shadow of a 

for submitting to an unfair system of taxation. The exigencies of 
the war, and the necessity of raising a revenue, coute gui coute, may in 
some measure excuse, though it cannot justify, the principle on which the 
Income Tax was assessed. It is at all times the first duty of Government 
to lay the public burdens equally on all classes proportionally to their 
means of bearing them. That this duty has been sometimes neglected, or 
but imperfectly performed, is surely no reason why similar neglect and 
carelessness should be submitted to in future. Inequalities that t 
have been overlooked or disregarded at a former ousieh; would now be felt 
to be altogether intolerable.’ 


There is in this sentence a strange mixture of right and wrong: 
the latter however predominating. As to the “ magnitude of sacri- 
fices,” there are none now to be inyolved. The Income Tax is now 
proposed—not as an additional sacrifice of means to support the 
Government—but as a substitute which shall make the burthen lighter 
on the whole mass, apportion it more equally —" all, and save 
great expense in the machinery of collections. It hardly bears a 
resemblance, therefore, to the Income Tax of former days, except 
that they are both called by the same name. It seems, too, to 
thought, that because we have no Napoleon or Hannibal at our , 
we have no danger that threatens us. Alas! how short-sighted. 
There is an enemy within far more potent than any that could a 
from without. ere is the Debt, in which so many thousands are 
interested, and which the first convulsion would irretrievably anni- 
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hilate. There is an increasing population, with decreasing means of 
employment; accumulation of capital in large masses, with declining 
rates of profit; and, above all, such a dissatisfaction with the existing 
taxes, that one after another their repeal will be loudly called for : 
and thus force upon the Government the necessity of reverting to an 
Income or Property Tax after all. And yet, in the face of this, the 
Reviewer insists that “there is not a shadow of a pretence” for sub- 
mitting to what he calls “an unfair system of taxation"—meaning 
thereby an Income T'ax—which he had before admitted to be, in prin- 
ciple, “ the fairest of all taxes that could be devised ;” and which, 
indeed, must be the most just of all modes of taxation hitherto sug- 
gested, according to the very doctrine maintained by the Reviewer, in 
the sentence quoted above, namely, that “ it is at all times the first 
duty of Government to lay the public burthens equally on all classes, 
PROPORTIONALLY TO THEIR MEANS OF BEARING TREM. We say 
so too: and in this lies the essence of the whole question. 


The old doctrine of the Edinburgh Reviewer ,respecting the ill effects 
of absenteeism, is again revived. He admits that “ nine-tenths of 
those English families who go abroad, do so because of the greater 
cheapness of living, and to avoid bearing their fair share of the public 
ne Sot ;” but, except in this respect, ‘ their absence is quite imma- 
terial.” This may be taken as a specimen of the blindness of the 
writer. What! if one of the evils under which the country at present 
labours, is the great number of persons out of employ, and the small 
profits made on capital engaged in trade—is it quite immaterial 
whether 10,000 families should be living in En 3 and spending 
their incomes in giving employment to English tradesmen and la- 
bourers, or living abroad and expending the rents of land and interest 
of funds drawn from this country, in giving employment to the 
tradesmen and labourers of France, Germany, or Switzerland? No 
wonder that a mind so deeply steeped in prejudice as this, can see no 
fairness or justice in an Income Tax. He continues— 
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‘Owing to the unconquerable aversion which every une has to make a 
direct payment to the tax gatherers, such a tax, even though it were not 
really so heavy as the indirect taxes repealed in consequence of its imposi- 
tion, would be universally regarded as a far more intolerable burden. ‘The 
motives to absenteeism would thus be very much strengthened; while, as 
no individual could any longer expect to escape taxation by going abroad 
and leaving his property behind, he would carry it along with him. Under 
such circumstances absenteeism would be really injurious, and would 
deserve all the vituperation with which it has been loaded. It is plain, 
therefore, that instead of obviating the inconsiderable evil complained ef 
the imposition of a tax on income or property would aggravate it a hua- 
dred ah It would be opening the bung-hole that we might stop up the 
spigot. 

This is porns strange. In the first place the Reviewer endeavours 
to shew that absenteeism is scarcely to be called an evil; yet its 
increase would be a serious calamity !—for people would, if their pro- 
perty or income were taxed, carry it along with them, and not leave 
it behind to be subject to the tax. What are they to carry away ? 
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Not the lands or the houses—not the canals or the rail-roads—not 
the docks or the wharfs—not the mines from beneath the ground, nor 
the mills and machinery above it: there is nothing they can carry 
away but the funds; and if these were sold or transferred, it could 
only be done to some party who would count upon the liability of 
i funds to the tax proposed, and give only an abated price cor- 
responding to this reduction of their value. ‘Were there nothing 
in the empire but land and funds,” says the Reviewer, this objection 
would not have much weight; but, he adds, “there are such thin 
as manufacturing and commercial capital”—and this he thinks would 
be carried away. If we understand anything of this matter, we 
should say that this capital consists generally of buildings, machinery, 
tools, implements, and money; and to suppose that the latter would 
be carried away, while the former would by that means be rendered 
valueless, as objects of use or sale, would more extravagant than 
anything we have seen advanced even in the article under considera- 
tion. The writer begins, however, to admit, that many persons of 
integrity, as well as those who have none, approve of an Income Tax ; 
and thus characterizes the motives of the two sets of its approvers. 


‘It would be uncandid not to acknowledge that the scheme for substi- 
tuting taxes on property or income in the place of taxes on commodities, 
has been approved by many individuals of great integrity. They have been 
deluded by the apparent fairness of the measure; and have not reflected on 
the insurmountable difficulties that oppose its being carried into effect. 
But the general favour which the project enjoys is owing to its having been 
recommended by a very different class of persons. The former patronize 
it because they erroneously believe that it would introduce equality into 
taxation ; while the approbation of the latter is given to it avowedly be- 
cause it is not to be equal,—because it is to be made to press with greater 
severity on the higher than on the middle classes, and on the latter than on 
the lower. The popularity of property and income taxes depends wholly 
on their involving a plan of graduation; and the demagogues by whom they 
have been held up as infallible specifics for all sorts of grievances and 
distresses, patronize them on the single ground of its being bowen by 
their means, to throw the —— part or probably the whole of the public 
burdens on the wealthier classes.’ 

Now it is wholly “ begging the question,” to talk of the honest 
approvers being deluded—of the fairness being only apparent—and 
the obstacles being insurmountable. We assert the contrary of all 
this ; and the Reviewer gives nothing but assertion—so that on this 

und we are equal. But when he speaks of demagogues, who have 
eld up this tax as an infallible specific for all our grievances, we 
know not who they are—unless they be Dr. Paley, Adam Smith, 
Mr. Huskisson, Lord Althorp, Sir Henry Parnell, Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. Sayer, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Heathfield, and other individuals of 
the highest character for rn ae | and wisdom that the history of our 
country can produce. By all these has a Tax upon Income been, at 
different periods, recommended and approved ; and, with such dema- 
gogues, we have no objection to be numbered: nor do we shrink in 
the least degree from avowing our desire to see the tax so imposed as 
that it shall really throw the greater part of the public burdens on the 
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wealthier classes, and proportionally relieve the middle or lower orders; 
for in this, in our estimation, consists the chief value of the plan. 
The Reviewer next approaches the subject of graduation, which he 
treats thus :— 


‘It is not to be denied that there is something exceedingly plausible in 
the scheme of graduation. A tax, say of 101., is said to be more severely 
felt by the possessor of a property, or of an income, worth 100J., than a tax 
of 100/. or 10001., by the possessor of a sm oe , or of an income, of 10001., 
or 10,000/.; and it is argued, that in order fairly to proportion the tax to 
the ability of the contributors, such a graduated scale of duty should be 
adopted as would press lightly on the smaller class of properties and in- 
comes, and increase according as they became larger, and more able to 
bear taxation. We take leave, however, to protest against this proposal, 
which is not more seductive than it is unjust and dangerous. No tax is a 
just tax unless it leave individuals in the same relative condition in which 
it found them.’ 


Here is a public instructor—a northern light; who deems the pre- 
sent proportion of rich and poor so accurate and exact, that he should 
deem any mode of taxation, which would have the effect of altering 
their relative condition, unjust and intolerable. If this were really 
his sentiments, he ought to be indignant at the present system of 
taxation, which is calculated to make the rich more rich, and the poor 
more poor, from day to day ; leading to accumulation in the former, 
and to deprivation in the latter, to such a degree, as that every year 
the gulph that divides the very rich from the very poor is becoming 
wider and wider, and threatens to become impassable! No! there is 
no objection on the part of such philosophers to the further elevation 
of the wealthy, and the further depression of the destitute. They are 
not shocked at the injustice of graduation. But they cannot bear to 
think of the rich becoming less wealthy, or of the poor becoming less 
destitute ; and whenever measures are proposed, which are likely to 
effect that most desirable of all objects—the better distribution of the 
comforts of life among all classes—they then cry out that the 
relative positions of the different classes of society, the one to the 
other, are already quite as they should be, and ought not on any ac- 
count to be disturbed. Heaven preserve us from such philosophy 
as this! Again the writer says— 


‘ That equal taxes on property or income will be more severely felt by the 
poorer than by the richer classes, is indeed undeniable; and the same may 
be said of every imposition which does not subvert the subsisting relations 
among the different orders of society. The hardship in question is, in fact, 
one of the evils of poverty ; and to attempt to alleviate it by adopting such 
a graduated scale of duties as has been proposed, would reall be to impose 
taxes on the wealthier part of the community, for the benefit of their less 
opulent brethren, and not for the sake of the public revenue.’ 


Was there ever such a cold-blooded and flinty-hearted view of so- 
cial economy as this? Because one of the evils of poverty is that it 
should feel an ungraduated tax more severely than wealth would do, 
is it therefore never to be altered ? Ignorance is one of the evils of 
poverty : but would any one therefore say that no poor person should 
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be educated ? Disease and crime are among the evils of poverty ; but 
who ventures to affirm, that therefore neither medical aid nor virtuous 
tuition should be given to those who were suffering under those evils? 
Any elevation of the humbler classes of society, whether by relief 
from existing taxation, or by better paid employment, or by increased 
intelligence or morality, must alter the subsisting relations among the 
different orders of society, and cannot “ leave individuals in the same 
relative condition in which it found them.” But if the heartless and 
unfeeling doctrine of this Reviewer were acted upon, neither of these 
blessings ought to be extended to the poor, because by these means 
they would be lifted up nearer to their richer superiors ; and the sub- 
sisting and relative positions of the two be thus altered. Out upon 
such nee as this! Finding, however, that it is more easy to 
produce predictions than arguments, the following rich specimen of 
the prophetic is indulged in. 

‘Su a graduated income or property tax were adopted; can an 
one be as that the fortunate, the frugal, and the industrious, would be . 
eager to accumulate a fortune, when the principal consequence of their 

imony would be to enrich, not themselves, but the tax-gatherer? 
Should such a tax be imposed, it is some consolation to know that the ra- 
acity of despotism will defeat its own object. The savages described by 
ontesquieu, who, to get at the fruit, cut down the tree, were quite as 
good financiers as the advocates of this graduation. Should this destruc- 
tive principle be adopted, there would not be another cotton-mill erected, 
another furnace put in blast, another ship launched in the British empire. 
Every man would make haste to escape the impending confiscation; and 
America, France, Holland, and the Netherlands, would rise upon our 
ruins, and be enriched by the arts and capital that injustice and oppression 
had driven from England. Those who imagine that the poor can derive 
any real benefit,—that they can be otherwise than deeply injured by the 
confiscation of the property of the rich, or by subjecting the latter to pe- 
culiar taxes,—are fitter for Bedlam than for the House of Commons. 
Not only would graduated taxes on property or income be unproductive ; 
but the destruction of capital, and the paralysis of industry they would in- 
fallibly occasion, would speedily render every other tax unproductive. The 
rich would become poor, while the poverty of the poor would be increased, 
and be made perpetual: the coffers of the exchequer would be exhausted, 
and the means of filling them would be annihilated for ever.’ 


Which of the two classes are the fittest for Bedlam—those who 
ropose, that in apportioning the public burthens, every one shall be 
ad ed according to his strength to bear—or those who indulge in such 
ravings as these—the reader will judge. But, if the Reviewer be not 
really insane on this subject, his aberration seems to us as near to 
insanity as possible. Does hereally think that the frugal and the in- 
dustrious will be less disposed to accumulate, when they have to pay 
10 per cent. on their incomes, than they are now that they pay 20 
on the commodities they consume? If ever an Income Tax should 
exceed 50 per cent. we think the efforts to accumulate might relax. 
But as long as the largest share of the profits made, is retained by the 
maker of them, and the smallest only given to the revenue, we do not 
think there will be much abatement of the desire to gain. At present 
the very poorest and most hard-working classes of the community 
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pay at least 30 per cent. of their ineomes to the State, but while 70 
remains to themselves, they still toil on. The Reviewer, however, 
must suppose that by an Met Tax, the 70 per cent. is to be paid 
to the revenue, and only 30 remain to the ear 08 a es 
other principle than the greater going to tate, 

sealer sh to the isalividual, could his assertion be intelligible, 
that “the consequence of frugality and industry would be not to 
benefit those who accumulated, but to enrich the tax-gatherer,” who, 
according to this very supposition, must be though to demand and 
retain more than the half of every man’s gains. It would be just as 
wise to say, that no one would think of drinking tea, because the 
effect of using this beverage, is to give 100 per cent. of its price to the 
revenue of the State: and yet, persons drink tea notwithstanding, 
While, therefore, we see that men do all they can to acquire money, 
though one-third of all their gains are taken from them in taxes and 
duties on articles which they consume, it is the idlest of all idle 
alarms to suppose that were an Income Tax imposed, even to the 
same amount (though much less would suffice) those exertions to ob- 
tain a fortune would in the slightest degree abate. The closing sen- 
tence of this rhodomontade, is, however, the climax of absurdity. B 
taking nothing from the poor, and taxing the incomes of the middle 
classes and the rich from 1 to 20 per cent., leaving therefore, in the 
extremest cases, three-fourths of every man’s income untouched, “ the 
rich, it is said, would become poor, while the poverty of the poor 
would be increased, and be made perpetual, (it is not said how) : the 
coffers of the exchequer would be exhausted, (it is not said by whom): 
and the means of filling them would be annihilated for ever.” There 
are many men who have been pronounced fit for Bedlam, for saying 
things infinitely less absurd and extravagant than this. If, instead of 
the late Lord Castlereagh having come to an untimely end, he had 
been alive in his insanity, we should have thought that the following 
paragraph from the Reviewer, had come, in a lucid interval, from the 
ex-minister's pen. It says : 

‘ Very little is required to render the existing scheme of taxation as wn- 
objectionable as any scheme can possibly be that is calculated to raise so 
large an amount of revenue. An “IGNORANT IMPATIENCE” of what is 
established may lead us to subvert this system, in order to establish an 
income or a oe ate | tax in its stead; but if we do this, it requires little 
sagacity to foresee that we shall have reason bitterly to regret the change.’ 

“ An ignorant impatience of what is established” has been the 
charge urged by the High Chureh and Tory party against the Edin- 
burgh Review, ever since it has been in being: but now that the party 
for which it battled, is in office, its editor made Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, its principal contributor elevated to the dignity of Lord 
Chancellor, and others of its writers holding places in the Adminis- 
tration—it begins to discover that “an ignorant impatience of what 
is established,” is a fit charge to retort on others: and thus the wheel 
of political subserviency when out of power, and insolence when in, 
revolves in modern, as it did in ancient times. The Reviewer, having 
delivered himself of this sneer at the « ignorant impatience of what is 
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established,” proceeds to show that the existing taxes are not nearly 


so objectionable as are supposed. This is the opinion he pronounces 
on the house and window taxes :— 


‘In the mean time, however, we may observe, that we do not think, not- 
withstanding the outcry against them, that the house and window taxes 
are by any means so objectionable as has been represented. They produce 
about 2,500,000/. a-year; and we doubt whether, were they aled, it 
would be possible to raise so large a sum by any less expepilaneh means. 
The real ground of their unpopularity consists in their forcing individuals 
to make a direct permnent to the tax-gatherers. When a tax is laid on 
any article in the hands of the manufacturer or merchant, it is mixed up 
with its price; no separate demand being made on the buyer for the 
duty, he forgets its existence, and regards the article as being in itself the 
full equivalent of what is given for it. But the assessed taxes do not admit 
of this deception; and hence it is that 10/. paid on their account seems a 
more grievous burden, and is more objected to than 1001. upon tea, 
wine, sugar, &c.: but for this they would be very unexceptionable taxes. 
We deny that thy are, at present, either oppressive in amount, or vexatious 
in the mode of collecting. 


Mark the morality of the Northern Reviewer. The indirect taxes 
are good, because they favour deception, by so mixing price and tax 
together, as that the consumer is either ignorant or unconscious of 
their proportions. The direct taxes are in so far bad, that they do not 
admit of this deception, and therefore they are objectionable. If the 
Reviewer had been at the Crown and Anchor Meeting, last week, 
he would have seen that whatever may be the opinion which he is 
officially instructed to pronounce on this matter, the bulk of the tax- 
payers do regard the Sins and Window Tax as both oppressive in 
amount, and vexatious in the mode of collection ; so much so, indeed, 
that they are determined to pay them no longer. Observe, too, the 
remedy which he proposes. 

* Those who cannot afford a house with thirty windows, may take one 
with twenty; in the same way that those who cannot afford claret may 
resort to port. Ifan individual live in a more expensive or better house 
than he can properly afford, he will, of course, ex himself to an extra 
amount of taxation ; but this is plainly his own fault; he should accommo- 
date himself to his circumstances ; and those who will not do this would 
not escape getting into the Gazette, though the assessed taxes, or indeed, 
all taxes, were repealed.’ 

He might have contined the advice a little farther, and have said, 
“those who cannot afford a house at all, may live in the streets, or 
sleep in the ditches, in the same way as those who cannot afford 
bread, must live without it. . fan individual has a stronger appetite 
than he can get food to satisfy, or goes to the expense of filling his 
belly, which is more than he can properly afford to pay for, he will, of 
course, expose himself to the nece penalties, as well as to the tax 
which forms a part of the price of all food consumed. But this is 
plainly his own fault; he should accommodate himself to circum- 
stances ; and if he can neither get shelter nor food at all, he must learn 
to do without: and those who will not do this, would not 
getting into trouble, though the assessed taxes, or indeed, all the taxes 
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were repealed!” This is a philosophy so icy and so chilling, that we 
should have thought it had come from the Polar Regions, rather than 
from the elegant, civilized, and hospitable capital of Scotland. 

The Reviewer is aware of the fact, that in the assessment of the 
House and Window Tax there is gross inequality in the values or 
rentals at which different houses are rated. The details read at the 
Crown and Anchor Meeting on this subject, last week, were astound- 
ing. It appeared that the very largest and most costly of the castles 
and palaces of the aristocracy were rated at an average of about 120/. 
a year each, while warehouses, shops, country-houses, and private 
dwellings in the city of London, occupied as places of trade, and in- 
dispensably necessary to the carrying on of business, were rated at 
300/. 4001. and 500/. a year; in consequence of which heavy as- 
sessments, many houses had been absolutely abandoned: and in the 
most populous thoroughfares of London, shops and houses were now 
every week untenanted and shut up. The Reviewer sees nothing 
wrong, however, in all this. He says: 

‘A prejudice has been raised against the assessed taxes, from its bein: 
believed that they are unfairly assessed—that they are made to press wi 
their full weight on the lower and middle classes, while the nobility and 
gentry enjoy a nearly total exemption from the burthen. But notwith- 
standing the confidence with which this statement has been put forward, 
we are bold to say, that it is destitute o good foundation. It is cer- 
tainly true, that not a few of the middle class of inns and hotels pay a 
larger amount of house-duty than is paid by some of the most splendid 
baronial residences. No one, however, not entirely ignorant of the principle 
on which the duty in question is imposed, could honestly affect surprise at 
this circumstance. The house-duty is wisely regulated, not by what a house 
costs, but by the rent which it actually fetches, or which it would fetch, 
were it let. Eaton Hall is believed to have cost the Marquis of West- 
minster the greater part of a million; but, notwithstanding ‘this immense 
outlay, we venture to affirm, that the meanest shop in the meanest street 
in Liverpool would bring a greater rent than this celebrated mansion, and 
would, consequently, be fairly liable to a greater amount of house-duty. 
The fact is, a mansion of this sort would not let at all: we believe, indeed, 
were the noble owner of Eaton Hall going abroad, or getting tired of it, 
he would not be able to prevail on any gentleman to live in it, and to kee 
it in repair, without paying him a pretty considerable sum. And, this is 
not a solitary instance, but the actual situation of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred great houses in the empire.’ 

Now, a tax upon the residence of any man, is a tax upon that pro- 
portion of his income which his residence generally costs him in the 
shape of rent. This may be taken, perhaps, in the middle classes of 
life, to be, at the very lowest, one-tenth : a man having an income of 
1,000/. a year, would probably occupy a house at 100/. a year; and 
a man having an income of 1001. would rent a dwelling, probably, at 
10/. a year. The House Tax, then, is, in either case, a tax up 
one-tenth of their incomes: and to make the proportion of the burthen 
—_ leaving out the principle of graduation altogether, the occupiers 
of these castles, palaces, and mansions, ought to have the House T'ax 
levied in the same proportion. But the idea, that it is strictly just to 
assess a tradesman, earning 1,000/. a year by his business, and 
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a duke or a marquis, possessing 100,000/. a year from his estates, at 
the same rate, and to put down the residence of each at the same 
annual value of 100/. each, is so preposterous and revolting, that: we 
are surprized it should find utterance in any publication whatever, 
but especially in the Edinburgh Review. The writer says, a few 
lines further on :-— 
‘We do not, therefore, believe that there are an unds for sayi 
that the assessed taxes are unfairly levied. The rang hag being a axee 
the rent of houses, how can it be levied when no rent is paid?’ 


According to this doctrine, neither Eaton Hall, nor Belvoir Castle, 
nor Stowe, nor Blenheim, ought to pay any House Tax at all, since 
no rents are paid—as they are occupied by their lordly owners. This, 
to be sure, would complete the climax of injustice: but does not the 
Reviewer know that if a tradesman or a shopkeeper occupies his own 
premises, and no rent is paid at all, his dwelling is assessed to its full 
value, as much as if he were a tenant of some other person, instead of 
being his own landlord? He must know this, or be very ignorant of 
what all the world besides are well acquainted with ; and yet in the 
face of all this, he advocates one law for the poor, and another for the 
rich, who, if his doctrine were followed out, would be exempted from 
the House Tax altogether. We draw near to a close: and, as we 
advance towards the end of the article, the paroxysm of the Reviewer 
seems to grow more and more violent. Hear what he says next: 

‘ But the outcry against the assessed taxes is absolute wisdom compared 
with that which has been raised against the malt-duty. On this point we 
trust the Government will concede nothing. The malt-duty produced, 
during the year ending 10th October, 1832, 4,976,695/.; and we unhesi- 
tatingly aflirm, that it is not possible to point out or to devise a tax pro- 
ductive of so large a sum, that is in all respects so unobjectionable.’ 

What a misfortune that such sage advice should come too late! 
The Edinburgh Review had scarcely reached London before the 
Ministers, instead of “conceding nothing,” were obliged to concede 
every thing ; and the malt duty, “a tax in all respects so unobjection- 
able,” is cut down to one half, and two millions at least of revenue 
from this source, swept away by the majority in favor of Sin WILLIAM 
INGILBY's motion. The Reviewer, ideal, fancied that every body 
= perfectly content with the reductions that had already been made. 

e says :— 

‘The consumers of beer, and consequently of malt, have good reason to 
be, and are, perfectly satisfied, with this reduction. They do not complain 
of its price being excessive ; and, if they did, the complaint would be so 
obviously unreasonable that it would not merit the least attention.’ 

Can such blindness as this be any thing but wilful ? The consumers 
“perfectly satisfied!” and uttering no complaint!! Why the table 
of the House of Commons has been crowded with Petitions from all 
parts of the country against the malt tax: and thanks to the issue of 
the division in the House of Commons, it is no longer in the power 
of the Ministers to choose whether they will pay “ the least attention” 
or not to the wishes of the people. e give the last quotation—It 
follows the admission, that an abolition of duties on articles of food 
VOL, Il.—NO, Ill. N 
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and comfort always leads to increased consumption, and therefore, 
that every reduction of taxation, must increase the enjoyments of the 
poor. But, says the Reviewer :— 

‘There are other considerations, besides the increase of consumption, 
that must be attended to. Unless provision be made for an expenditure of 
about fifty millions, national bankruptcy must ensue. Hence the absolute 
necessity of making a firm stand against all reckless and inconsiderate 
attempts at reduction.’ 

We have no doubt that when the Reviewer penned this sentence, 
he thought the Ministry too firmly entrenched, with their overwhelm- 
ing and subservient majorities, backing them on in eve resistance to 
popular motions, to be in danger of any defeat, and his “ absolute 
necessity” of maxing a “ firm stand,” was an encouragement to these 
majorities to go on in their thoughtless career, and reject every motion 
for economy as a “ reckless and inconsiderate attempt at reduction.” 

But, happily, it is no longer a mere attempt. The victory gained over 
Ministers in this respect, {though they have announced their intention, 
while we are writing this, to overturn this decision, and refuse to 
comply with the resolution of the House) will be but the harbinger 
of others that are to follow. The predictions and the prophecies of 
the Reviewier will share the same fate; and the public scorn and 
contempt will be justly rs ere towards a publication, which, while its 
party was out of office, laboured for years to shew that a reduction of 
the public burthens was the first duty of every Government that held 
power in England ; and now, when its party has attained office, can 
turn round upon all its former professions, and reproach the people 
with “an ignorant impatience of what is established,” and call upon 
the Ministers to make a firm stand against that which it had for many 
years been zealously and uniformly recommending, as the “ one thing 
needful,” without the accomplishment of which there was no hope for 
the safety of the State. Such prostitution of principle as this, in a 
work assuming to direct Public Opinion, deserves universal execration. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The second Letter of a Country Gentieman, from Brighton, has been 
received, and shall appear at the earliest opportunity. 


The Proceedings of the Association at Hull, on behalf of the oppressed 


Poles, shall also have an carly insertion, 


The Letter from Newcastle on Tyne, on the Errors in Peel’s Bill, and its 
effect in the operation of the Corn Laws, shall be given in our next, 
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VOYAGE THROUGH THE GREEK ISLANDS TO THE 
STRAITS OF SCIO. 


Ear y on the morning of the 7th of August, we sailed from the har- 
bour of Milo, bound through the Greek Islands to Smyrna; but it 
being calm throughout the latter part of the day, with light airs from 
the westward at intervals, our progress was extremely slow. The 
delay was, however, fully compensated by the delightful serenity of 
the weather and the beauty of the surrounding scenery. At noon we 
were between the islands of Serpho and Siphno, the north end of the 
latter bearing E. by N., distant three or four miles, and presenting a 
fertile appearance. 


As we passed the north point of Siphno, in the afternoon, we had a 
distant view of the islands of Paros, Anti-Paros, and Naxia, which 
form one cluster, surrounded by many smaller ones. 


Paros has been ever celebrated for its rich quarries of marble, the 
whiteness of which is poetically proverbial :— 


And, lo! the dome that crumbles into dust, 
Whose Parian whiteness lured the glowing skies. 


The poet, lamenting the decay of the arts under the iron sceptre of 
oppression, asks— 


—— sunder’d caverns drink the lustrous light, 
As Paros echoes to the mountain shock ; 
And the pure marble boasts its sparkling white, 
Who guides the chisel o’er the shapeless block ? 
Say, can the hand that hew’d it from its rock, 
Mould the rough mass, th’ obedient limb refine ? 
Through the dense gloom if ever genius broke, 
Touched by the charm of beauty’s waving line, 
Say, can the soul opprest still form the fair design? —PotwHeE Le. 


While its marble quarries continued to be worked, Paros was one of 
the most flourishing of the Cyclades; but, on the decline of the 
Eastern Empire, they were entirely neglected, and are now converted 
into caves, in which the shepherds shelter their flocks. The island 
was anciently dedicated to Bacchus, on account of its excellent wines ; 
and in the neighbouring one of Naxia are still some splendid remains 
of a temple dedicated to the rosy god. 


After the battle of Marathon, Miltiades was sent to lay Paros under 
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contribution, on account of its joining the Persians; but the inhabit- 
ants made so resolute a defence, that all the efforts of that excellent 
general were insufficient to reduce them; and, at length, having 
lost a number of his men, and being wounded himself, Miltiades, 
hearing that the Persians were making preparations for a second 
invasion, returned to Athens, where his ungrateful countrymen, for- 
getful of his eminent services, sentenced him to raise the expenses of 
the expedition; when, being unable to pay this fine, the great 
deliverer of Greece was thrown into prison, and, to the disgrace of 
the Athenians, died there of the wounds he had received in their 
service. 


The famous ‘Chronicle of Paros,’ at Oxford, was brought from 
hence in 1627 by Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, who, in 1667, 
made a present of it to the University of that city. 


The Russians, during their war with the Turks, made this place 


their grand arsenal, and many of their magazines and other buildings 
are still standing. 
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The castle, and almost all the houses, are built of marble, which 
the people have taken from fragments of architectural ruins, placin 
the large columns lengthways, and filling up the interstices wi 
smaller pieces. Their very fields, too, are said to be enclosed with 
friezes, altars, and basso relievos; and travellers describe the sea- 
coast to be covered with fine blocks of marble and fragments of 
columns, which seem to have been brought there by persons who,,. for 
want of sufficient mechanical force to get them on board ship, have not 
been able to bring them away. 


In Anti-Paros, the ancient Oliaros, is a surprising natural: grotto, 
forty fathoms high and fifty broad, from the top of which hang lapi- 
deous concretions, in forms of grapes, festoons, flowers, and spears ; 
and on the sides and bottom are petrifactions equally beautiful and 
grotesque. Our fair countrywoman, Lady Craven, visited it during 


her voyage, and has given a highly-coloured and vivid description 
of its beauties. 


Naxia is elegantly introduced by Polwhele in his moving ‘Tale of 
Araxes and Eucharis,’ when describing the unbridled fury and licen- 
tiousness of a Gallic conquest ; he says— 


There, too, from Naxia, note a stranger guest, 
A heart of anguish his dimm’d eyes betray ; 
He mourns a nymph, whose vows his soul possess’d, 
Snatch’d sudden from his clasping arms away, 
And doom’d in sighs to waste her youthful day, 
Yet, though the walls of lust the maid immure, 
He deems her spotless as the blush of May, 
And views, in virgin innocence secure, 
His Arné brave the threat, and spurn the gaudy lure. 


_ The poet, after alluding to the other distinguished heroes of the 
iskes, and strongly depicting their indignation at the insatiate lust and 
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rapine of their invaders, introduces them as disdaining to sink under 
the pressure of evils, but, though a scanty squadron opposed to.a 
countless host, bravely emulating the glorious achievements of their 
ancestors :— 


Nor he, who sung, sore ravished from his arms— 
Who sung to pity’s lute the Naxian maid, 
Breathed his fond passion o’er her pictured charms, 
Or told his sorrows to the citron shade, 
Already had he summoned to his aid 
His comrade Greeks, and fiercest of the van, 
Plunged in the crouching Gaul his angry blade, 
And seized the fortress where the fight began, 
As crowds, with headlong haste, from off the ramparts ran. 
Grecian Prospects. 


Surrounded as we were by regions almost hallowed, it was impos- 
sible to suppress the wanderings of imagination ; nor did I feel at all 
disposed to impede her excursions while they afforded me so much 
gratification and delight. 


On the following day the weather still continued light and calm. 
We had, however, made some little progress, and at noon were 
abreast of Syra, a mountainous island, inhabited chiefly by Greek 
Catholics, from which circumstance it is a rendezvous for French 
cruizers in the Archipelago. Two or three English prizes had been 
taken in there very recently by a brig and polacca ship, both corsairs. 
At two p.m. a signal was made by one of the fleet in-shore for an 
enemy in sight on looking with the glass we could perceive a square- 
rigged vessel beating up under the coast, and shortly afterwards she 
was shut in with the land. Our pilot informed us that the place 
where she entered was a small harbour, poe ey frequented by 
pirates, where they lay concealed at anchor, while the crews kept a 
watch on the hills, and if single vessels passed they came out accord- 
ingly to attack them. 


At four p.m. the wind becoming more favourable, we bore up, and 
rounding the south point of Syra, saw the celebrated island of Delos, 
near Myconi. : 


Delos is famed in fable as the birth-place of Apollo, whose oracle 
at Delphi was celebrated throughout the world; and as the god him- 
self was considered to animate all nature with his life-infusing beams, 
his Delphic temple was the scene of corresponding rites. 


Moore, in his ‘ Address from the High Priest of Apollo to a Vir- 
gin of Delphi,’ depicts in powerful language the extravagance of those 
rites, and traces themn to their real source. In an explanatory note 
he says: “It is well known, that in the ancient temples, whenever a 
reverend priest, like the supposed author of the address mentioned, 
was inspired with a tender inclination towards any fair visitor of the 
shrine, and, at the same time, felt a diffidence in his own powers of 
persuasion, he had but to proclaim that the god- himself was en- 
amoured of her, and had signified his divine will that she should sleep 
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in the interior of the temple. Many a pious husband connived at 
this divine assignation, and even declared himself proud of the selec- 
tion with which his family had been honoured by the deity.” In the 
Temple of Jupiter Belus, according to Herodotus, there was a 
chapel, in which was placed a bed very splendidly ornamented, and 
beside it a table of gold, but no statute was in the place. “No 
man,” says he, “is allowed to poe Bee but the apartment is > 
propriated to a female, whom, if we believe the Chaldean priests, the 
deity selects from the women of the country as his favourite.” In 
Egyptian Thebes, the same mockery was practised ; and at the oracles 
of Gases, in Lycia, the priestess never could prophecy until an inter- 
view with the deity was allowed her. The story which Josephus re- 
lates of the Roman matron, Paulina, whom the priests of Isis, for a 
bribe, betrayed in this manner to Mundus, is a singular instance of 
the impudent excess to which credulity suffered these impostures to 
be carried.” In the Poem of Moore's, already alluded to, Apollo is 
represented as inquiring of his high-priest, who was the most beautiful 
among the nymphs that frequented his altar? and being told Aphelia, 
the god replies :— 

Then tell the virgin to unfold 

In looser pomp her locks of gold, 

And bid her eyes with fonder fire, 

Be kindled for a god’s desire. 


The remainder of the Poem displays all that warmth of imagina- 
tion and exuberance of feeling which characterize its author; and in 
a note affixed to it, he has thus described the effect of one of those 
invitations of Apollo upon the mind of a young enthusiast :— 


Delphi heard her shrine proclaim, 

In oracles, the guilty flame. 

Apollo loved my youthful charms, 
Apollo woo’d me to his arms! 

Sure, sure, when man so oft allows 
Religion’s wreath to bind his brows, 
Weak wondering woman must believe, 
Where pride and zeal at once deceive; 
When flattery takes a holy vest, 

Oh! ’tis too much for woman’s breast! 
How often, ere the destin’d time 

That was to seal my joys sublime, 
How often did I trembling run 

To meet at morn the mounting sun, 
And while his fervid beam he threw 
Along my lips’ luxuriant dew, 

I thought—alas! the simple dream— 
There burn’d a kiss in every beam; 
With parted lips inhaled their heat, 
And sigh’d—“ Oh! god, thy kiss is sweet!” 

* * > 7 
No deity at midnight came ; 
The lamps that witness’d all my shame, 
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Reveal’d to these bewilder’d eyes, 

No other form than earth supplies ; 

No solar light, no nectar’d air, 

All, all, alas! was human there— 
Woman’s faint conflict, virtue’s fall, 
And passion’s victory—human all! 

How gently must the guilt of love 

Be charm’d away by powers above, 
When men possess such tender skill 

In softening crime and sweetening ill ? 
Twas but a night, and morning’s rays 
Saw me, with fond forgiving gaze, 
Hang o’er the quiet slumbering breast 
Of him who ruin’d all my rest— 

Him who had taught those eyes to weep 
Their first sad tears, and yet could sleep ! 


* There are at this day some fine architectural ruins in the island of 
Delos, particularly a temple dedicated to Apollo, a beautiful colossal 
statue of that poe a portico, a marble theatre, and a temple at the 
foot of Mount Cynthus, which, being the spot where the twins of 
Latona were brought forth under an olive-tree, has given the name of 
Cynthia, to Diana, or the Moon. 


Delos, from a variety of circumstances, was held peculiarly sacred 
among the ancients. Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, speaking of this 
island, calls it Erratica Delos; and Virgil, in his Rneid, speaks of 
Delos as a floating island, at last fixed by Apollo. 


Herodotus says, in his Erato: “The Persians had approached 
Delos with six hundred sail: but, overawed by the sacredness of the 
place, forbore their intended depredations.” This historian tells us, 
that Delos was often observed to tremble, and that her trembling was 
considered as ominous, and always portended some misfortune to 
Greece, from the earliest period down to his own time. “ Accordingly,” 
says he, “ at the departure of the Persian fleet under Dates, Delos 
trembled.” Polwhele thus alludes to it :— 


Where Delos trembles on her desert wave, 
Rose there a rock, but breathed religion round ? 
Hath ancient Echo murmur’d from her cave, 
Nor Inspiration swell’d the sacred sound ? 
Witness her fanes, with holier shades embrown’d ; 
Her Cig colossal gods, that, hovering near, 
Pale Persia saw, nor touch’d the hallow’d ground ; 
But sudden, as she dropp’d th’ uplifted spear, 
Her sails innumerous check’d, and paused in mid career! 


Remaining on deck until midnight, I was gratified by seeing the 
lovely Cynthia rise, in full lustre, from behind the blue ridges of the 
very mountain that fabulously gave her birth, it being nearly east of 
us at the time of her rising—ten o'clock. 


The wind shifting in the night, we had resumed our former course, 
returning round Syra, and standing the N. W. side of it, were 
at poco, Se the of Joura, An 


tween ,and Tino. 
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Joura is a small rocky island, and: uninhabitable. Andros is, on 
the contrary, one of the most fertile islands in the Archipelago. Its 
ancient inhabitants are often mentioned in history. They were proud 
of their military character, and yielded not to the successive invaders 
without many a struggle for liberty. The modern Andrions, after 
having been subjected to various masters, were, at length, enslaved to 
the Latins. To escape from the oppression of the family of Somme- 
rine, they threw themselves under the dominion of the Turks. We 
were at this moment but a few miles distant from it, and would perceive, 
in its luxuriant verdure, the strict propriety of the poet's episode :— 

Though Andros still her inexhausted vales 
Survey, by lavish vegetation crown’d ; 

Through orange groves, while flutter odorous gales, 
From citron-bowers, while bursting streams resound, 
While rich pomegranates branching shade the ground, 

And figs hang luscious in the solar flame ; 

Lo! the poor *habitant looks coldly round, 

And slights his long hereditary claim 

To Nature’s liberal gifts, nor heeds his former fame. 

Tino, though not so large as Andros, is more populous, containing 
upwards of fifty villages, and 30,000 inhabitants. It is also in the 
highest state of cultivation, agar” in abundance, corn, olives, and 
every kind of fruit, coer delicious grapes, from which they 
make a wine deservedly esteemed as the best in all these islands. As 
the mountains are cultivated to the very summit, the inhabitants, to 

revent the mould: falling down, have terraced all the coast with a 

reast-work of stone, which, from the sea, has a very fine and romantic 
appearance. But the principal riches of the island consists in the silk 
it produces, which the females manufacture into silk mers and 


loves, by knitting. Great | eorenen of them are sent into Turkey 
for sale, and they are generally esteemed. 


This island is famed for the beauty of its women ; we were assured, 
agg our pilot, that they are universally considered to be by far 
the handsomest throughout the Archipelago; and, having often 


visited it, he says the palm of distinction in that respect is justly due 
to them. Eton also observes: “In Tino, the women are almost all 
beauties, and there the true antique head is to be found.” Their 
chastity is neither celebrated nor impeached ; yet, in a climate, and on 
a spot where Nature, in all the varieties of her beautiful and alluring 
forms seems to have conspired a that virtue, it would not be 


surprising if the vigour of her bonds were loosened. The poet seems 
to have suspected it, when he says :— 


Here, in secluded glades, in murmuring streets, 
Full many a Venus vaunts the enchanting air, 
Breathes, as she wins her way, ambrosial sweets, 
And wantons in luxurious beauty fair: 
Yet what avail those eyes that lightning bear, 
The cheek, instinct with more than roseate red, 
The full deep bosom, or the crisped hair, 
What, but, amid lascivious folly bred, 


To bid the slaves of lust ascend a savage bed ?...PoLWHELE. 
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Light airs from the southward, during the night, had driven us up 
towards the north part of Andros, near the island of Negropont (the 


ancient Eubea) which stretches from Cape Doro, north-westerly, 


along the coast of Achaia, or Livadia. It is divided from the conti- 
nent of Greece by the narrow sea of the Euripus, running N. E. and 
S. W. between eighty and — miles in length, over which is a 
bridge built, where Aulus formerly stood. Near this is the residence 
of the Capudan Pasha, or Captain Bashaw, as he is corruptly called, 
who, as Admiral of the Turkish fleet, is Commander-in-Chief of the 
island, this being their rendezvous. The Euripus, or sea dividing 
Negropont from the main, is remarkable for the stated. irregularity of 
its tides, which has baffled the researches of both ancients and 
moderns to account for satisfactorily. It is ascertained that, from 
the three last days of the old moon to the eighth day of the new 
moon, they are regular. On the ninth day they begin to be irregular, 
and have been known to flow ten, twelve, and even fourteen times, in 
twenty-four hours. It once belonged to the Venetians, from whom it 
was taken by the Turks in 1469, after a siege of six months, and at 
the expense of 40,000 men. The Venetians attempted to recover it 
in 1688, but were unsuccessful. 


From this spot, too, we had a distant view of immortal Attica, near 
the site of Athens, and of the shores of Marathon, on the plains of which 
the heroic Miltiades vanquished the proud hosts of Persia. His per- 
secution for the failure of the expedition against Paros, was certainly 
a blemish on their annals; but the death of this great man having 
disarmed the malice of his enemies, they soon became sensible of 
their shameful ingratitude, and, as some atonement to the manes of 
their departed hero, erected a monument to his memory on the plains 
where he had acquired his glory, some fragments of which still re- 
main. But on those shores, the monuments of science and art, which 
drew admirers from the remotest corners of the earth, are demolished 
by the savage hand of barbarism. The eloquence that swayed the 
passions of applauding crowds, is dumb. The pencil that breathed 
over the canvass, and the chisel that gave life and animation to 
shapeless blocks, are now no more ; and the all-powerful lyre, whose 
sweeping chords could rouse the soul to rage, or melt it into pity, is, 
perhaps for ever, mute and unstrung. 

A breeze springing up from the N. W. prevented our going through 
the Straits of Sllotens and the passage between yr a Tino 
being both shoal and narrow, we bore up to join the fleet, who were 
all to leeward. During the afternoon, we stood close to the island of 
Tino, and sailing along within half a mile of .its shores, commanded 
a complete view of the western side. 


Nothing could be more beautifully picturesque than the scattered 
Greek villages that studded the bosoms of the hills. Some of the 
houses were built with sloping roofs, but the greater part with flat 
ones, surrounded by apparent battlements, similar to many of the old 
fortresses and citadels in en gpa and others, with a sort of spiral 
tower ascending above it, which, our pilot informed us, were Catholic 
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churches, a great many of the islanders having embraced that faith. 
They were all invariably white, which, contrasted with the — 
livery of Ceres, and the rich deep green of e, citron, and vine- 
trees, gave acharm to the landscape that would have been yrs | 
the pencil of the most celebrated master. The sun retired in a ri 
glow of reddened purple, and the rocky cliffs of the island, faintly 
exhibiting the golden green of metallic ore, opposed to the 

azure of the sparkling sea, and the sombre haze of the retirin 
islands, formed a combination of the richest tints, equally beautif 
and unusual. 


At eight Pp. M., we passed close to the port of St. Nicolo, which 
appears to contain some well-built houses. A few vessels were lying 
at anchor before the town, and the hum of a busy populace not un- 
pleasantly intruded itself on the silence of the evening. 


On the morning of the 11th, a light breeze from the northward 
enabled us to pass through the channel between Tino and Myconi, 
and, at noon, we were abreast of Nicaria, anciently, Icaria. Dallaway 
says: “ The sea called by the moderns ‘the Archipelago,’ had an- 
ciently two names: the higher part, near the Hellespont, was called 
the ‘ Augean, and from the island of Nicaria to the Mediterranean 
‘ Icarian,’ from the story of Daedalus and Icarus : 


—— Icaro datarus 
Nomina ponto.—Horacg. 


Its present inhabitants are poor Greeks, who subsist partly by the 
cultivation of the land, and partly by diving for sponges, with which 
the shores abound, many of the families making the caverns of the 
rocks their only place of abode. 


Thevenot mentions a singular custom among them. “ The richest 
men in the island (says he) give their daughters to the best divérs, 
who are tried before the maid and her Soler: and he who remains 
longest under water wins her.”—“ The women,” he adds, “ have the 
ascendancy, and as soon as the husband arrives from any place in his 
boat, the wife goes to the sea side, takes the oars and carries them 
home ; after which, the husband can dispose of nothing without her 
permission.” 


A voyager to the Levant, in 1664, (S. H. Blunt) has given us, in 
the poe language of his day, an account of the sponge-divers in the 
neighbouring island of Samos, which, from its proximity of situation 
to Nicaria, must have been nearly allied to it in manners also :— 


** Samos,” says he, “is a place under whose rocks grow sponges; 
the people from their Mirth are bred up with dry bisket, oat other 
extenuating dyet, to make them extremely lean; then, taking a 
spong wet with oyle, they hold it part in their mouths and with- 
out, so go they under water, where at first they cannot stay long, but, 
after practice, some of the leanest stay an hour and a half, even till 
all the oyle in the sponge be corrupted ; and, by the law of the island, 
none of that trade is suffered to marry until he have stayed half an 
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hour under water; that they gather sponges fvom the bottom of rocks 
more than a hundred fathom deep; which, with other stories of the 
ilelands, was told me by certain Greeks in our galleon.” 


Drawing near towards the Straits of Scio, we opened the island of 
Samos to leewards of us, the land of which appeared higher than any 
of the surrounding ones. 


Samos, or Parthenias, was colonized by the Ionians more than a 
thousand years anterior to the Christian era. The mythologists men- 
tion it as the birth-place of Jano, to whom it was peculiarly sacred, 
and from whence she despatched her messenger Iris, upon the wings 
of the rainbow, whose office it was to unloose the souls of dying women 
from the chains of the body. 

To the republican Government succeeded the monarchy of Poly- 
crates. In 440 z.c. they were subdued by the Athenians, under the 
command of their famous statesman and general, Pericles, whom they 
then adopted as their protector against the confederate States; and 
the statue of Alcibiades was afterwards erected near that of Juno, 
within the confines of her temple. To the natural advantages of an 
insular situation, they owed security, whilst they invited invasion, and 
were perpetually involved in war, as long as the Grecian independence 
existed. Under the Romans, and the lower Greek empire, it was 
connected with the other islands of the Archipelago, both as to form 
of government and general decay ; and, in 1472, Knowles reports it 
to have been altogether desolate and unpeopled. 


When the elegant or learned Romans visited Greece, Samos had 
objects of curiosity well worthy their attention, as Horace informs us, 
“ Siens laudetur Samos ;” and, in another instance, he adds an 
epithet descriptive of its beauties, ‘‘ Quid concinna Samos ?” 

Plutarch says, that Antony visited Samos, and passed some months 
there with Cleopatra, in the highest luxury; and Augustus twice 
wintered there, and granted the city many immunities. 

The island is also celebrated as the birth-place and residence of 
Pythagoras, who, feeling a restraint under the monarchy of Polycrates, 
became a voluntary exile, and established a school of philosophy at 
Crotona, in Italy, from whence he is often called “Crotona’s Sage ;” 
but the Samians, unwilling to waive the honour of their just claim, 
perpetuated it by striking medals to his memory. 

The cave is still shown where Pythagoras devoted the greater 
of ns days and mgr to mediation and the mysteries of his philo- 

. Moore, in his irregular ode, “The Genius of Harmony, 
has « besntifal ellusion to it F 
Or, didst thou know what dreams I wove 
’Mid the deep horror of that silent bower, 
Where the ’rapt Samian slept his holy slumber? 
When free 


From every earthly chain, 
From wreaths of pleasure, and from bonds of pain, 
His spirit flew through fields above, 
Drank at the source of Nature’s fontal number, 
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And saw, in mystic choir, around him move 

The stars of song, Heaven’s burning minustrelsy ! 
And in another of his classic pieces, “‘ The Grecian Girl's Dream of 
the Blessed Islands, pehcomet 3 to her Lover,” where she relates her 
having met in heaven Leontium, Pythea, and Aspasia, in whose soft 
embraces Epicurus, Aristotle, and Socrates, their respective admirets, 
forgot the toil of “less endearing ties,"—he introduces the mistress 
of Pythagoras, with a beautiful allusion to his doctrine of transmi- 
gration :— 

While fair Theano, innocently fair, 

Play’d with the ringlets of her Samian’s hair, 

Who, fixed by love, at length was all her own, 

And passed his spirit through her lips alone. 


The temple of Juno was one of the greatest ornaments of Samos, 
and is mentioned by Herodotus as the most spacious and ancient 
temple he knew. Besides being adorned with some excellent paint- 
ings of native artists, in a repository for pictures attached to the 
building, its galleries were furnished with the choicest specimens of 
art, and its open area contained many statues, and, amongst others, 
three of colossal size, of Jupiter, Minerva, and Hercules, standing on 
one base, wrought by Myron, which were removed by Antony, who 
presented them to Cleopatra. In the destruction of the statues ‘at 
Constantinople, when taken by the French and Venetians in 1204, 
Nicetas mentions a colossal statue of Juno, which had once adorned 
her temple at Samos, the enormous head of which was drawn by four 
yoke of oxen to the palace ; and amidst the conquests of the Romans, 
when the fragments of art were taken to adorn their city, the Temple 
of Samos was despoiled of its best ornaments. 

Dallaway, who visited its ruins in 1795 or 1796, describes it archi- 
tecturally ; and, after speaking of the fragments that lay scattered 
around its site, says, “A hedge-row divides them from a’ single 
column of white marble, which stands about sixty yards distant, with 
the base sunk into the ground, and a capital lying near it. - Its ele- 
vation is more than 40 feet, divided in many pieces, which have been 
fractured and displaced by the Turks, who the fired cannon against 
it, on presumption of its containing hidden treasure.” 


a the medals in the Ainslean Collection, are some of brass, 
with the head of Juno inscribed ‘ Samian ;’ and, on the reverse, a pea- 
cock, her mythological attendant. 

At four p.m. the breeze freshened considerably, and the carpenter 
discovering our foretopmast to be sprung in the wake of the cap, we 
were obliged to reduce the vessel to low canvass. At six we hauled 
close to the land, and sailing between the Cape and the little islet of 
Venecia, entered the Straits of Scio. The southern shores have a 
most sterile aspect, and are completely lined with little watch-towers 
on the rising grounds, placed there during the Venetian wars. 


At six it fell completely calm, when we were within a mile of the 


shores of Scio, and abreast one of the most beautiful valleys that can 
be imagined. 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S BUDGET.—DUTIES ON ADVERTISE- 
MENTS—GRADUATED INCOME OR PROPERTY TAX. 


Sir, Dublin, April 25, 1833. 


A friend having thought some hasty observations of mine worth 
sending to THe Paruiamentary Review, I am induced to offer a few re- 
marks direct on other subjects that have occupied a share of, I believe, 
both of our attentions, willing to let them go for whatever they may be 
worth. It is sometimes pleasant to find our views, when original ones, 
confirmed by those of others; and, when they differ, advantage may be 
derived from comparison. 


It is many years since I proposed a Graduated Property or Income Tax, 
though with little hope of “ase it adopted. I have never seen any scale 
for such proposed Tax published; but my friend informs me your Graduated 
Scale has appeared in a Number of Tue Paruiamentary Review, which 
I have not seen, but which he promised to leave with me this day, or to- 
morrow. In the meantime, I enclose my Scale; but would observe that 
my plan did not propose reducing taxes to the amount of the increase to be 
derived therefrom, but only those which pressed heavily on the poor, and 
on the industry of the country, reserving the fain 0 part of the revenue to 
be appropriated to the liquidation of the National Debt, or the reduction of 
the interest thereon. 


Now, as a full purse gives great advantages in making a bargain, I should 
wish the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be able to say to the Public 
Creditor,— Sir, I am ready to pay you what I owe you, but if you — 
my holding your money at two and a half, instead of three and a half, per 
cent., I am oe todo so; and now leave you to your choice.’ No impu- 
tation of breach of faith could here attach ; and it is clear, that in propor- 
tion to the reduction on the Interest of the Debt, the reduction of Taxation 
could keep pace with it; and I am inclined to think the reduction might be 
extended till the per centage would be very low indeed. Interest on money 
is perhaps only justly c le where there is contingent risk ; and where 
the revenue is abundant, the security it affords should materially reduce 
the premium on money borrowed on such stable oF poe On the same 
principle, I think, our laws barre, Ler nape should apply to special con- 
tracts, but leavé'them to be regulated by the contracting parties, according 
to the estimated risk. The present effect of the Usury ties is to make the 
fortunes of unprincipled men who evade them, and charge a ruinous 
interest to the borrower. ~ 


T observe a Es alteration on the duties of Advertisements, in the 
exposé of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; I could wish most sincerely 
that all Advertisements for menial situations were excepted from any charge 
whatever. The quarter’s wages of a maid servant in Dublin, perhaps 
pers os twenty shillings. An Advertisement costs her five shillings, one 
half duty ; now, supposing the one insertion successful, here is yet a tax of 
twenty-five per cent, on her income ; but one insertion is seldom successful, 
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Is not this monstrous? Ido hope an amendment may be moved to the 
Chancellor’s proposal on this subject. 

T have ypsey ern too far already, so shall conclude with my best wishes 
for success to great objects embraced by the East India and Slavery 
Questions, and remain, with sincere respect, 





Your’s faithfully, 
R. T. H. 
GRADUATED SCALE FOR AN INCOME TAX. . 
Over £100 - - lpercent. Over£600 - - 6 percent. 
200 - - 2 700 - - 7 
90. +3 eee Se 
400 - - 4 900 - - 9 
500 - - 5 1000 - - 10 
Over £10,000 - ~- Ilpercent. Over£20,000- - 12per cent. 
30,000- - 13 40,000- - 14 
50,000- - 15 60,000- - 16 
70,000 - - 17 80,000- - 18 
90,000 - - 19 and, 


Over £100,000 - = 20 per cent. 


The Statement of Income to be on Oath or Affirmation, with penalty of 
double per centage on overplus of Income concealed. Income derived 
from business to be one half the above, as being contingent on profit. 





NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


On referring back to the Table of the Graduated Tax proposed by us in 
No. X. of Tue Paruiamentary Review, it will be seen that the resem- 
blance between the Scales is very striking, considering them to be the result 
of reflections made by two different parties who had not seen each other’s 
estimates. 





THE CHANCELLOR’S BUDGET.—TAX ON THE FUNDS.— 
INEQUALITY OF THE TIMBER DUTIES. 


Sir, Hull, April 24, 1833. 
The Budget has at length made its appearance. i 
evident that the present Ministers, like their siilgamagen pa to pend 
tinue to sacrifice the landed, trading, shipping, working, and all other 
interests, to the monied interest, which will soon become possessed of all 
o property in the ha agra if _ public do not refuse to pay taxes until 
ey are more equitably imposed—a resolution likel 
sooner than Mr. Baring and his friends imagite. ies pase 
What infatuation has caused the Chancellor of the Exch 
bring forward his old measures for taxing the funds snd equalising ‘be 


timber duties? He might have carried both in a reformed House of 
Commons. 


It cannot be right that funded should be enti 
taxation, nor that a bounty call be, granted an ve —— 
Prussia, Canada, and the United States; although the nobility of Russia 
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are t proprietors of saw-mills, and do exercise considerable influence 
(unfortunately) in the councils of this country. 


The ship-owners are adverse to any c ; but what advantage they 
can derive from the sawing of timber ab I cannot conceive: because 
a certain quantity of wood must be brought into the kingdom, either in a 
rough or manufactured state. Their motive for favouring the importation 
of timber from Canada and the United States is more intelligible. This 
trade certainly employs a greater number of tons of shipping than the 
Baltic trade, but not so many seamen. Ships in the Canada trade being 
large, it requires only two, navigated with 15 men each, to carry 1000 
loads of timber; whilst the same quantity of timber the Baltic 
comes in three ships, navigated with 13 men each. Hence, every 
thousand loads of wood brought to this country employs 30 men from 
Canada, and 39 from the Baltic. This is as important a consideration to 
a maritime nation, as that of the being forced to use inferior timber. 


I am, Sir, your very humble Servant, 
A FRIEND TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 





AN EVENING WALK IN BENGAL, 
By Bisnop Heser. 


Ove task is done! on Ganga’s breast 
The sun is sinking down to rest, 
And, moored beneath the tamarind bough, 
Our bark has found its harbour now. 
With furled sail, and painted side, 

Behold the tiny frigate ride. 

Upon her deck, ’mid charcoal gleams, 
The Moslem’s savoury supper steams, 
While all apart, beneath the wood, 

The Hindoo cooks his simple food. 

Come walk with me the jungle through ; 
If yonder hunters told us true, 

Far off, in desert dark and rude, 

The tiger holds his solitude ; 

Nor, —— by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the English gun) 

A dreadful guest but rarely seen, 
Returns to scare the village green. 
Come boldly on! no venom’d snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake. 

Child of the sun! he loves to lie 

’Mid nature’s embers, parch’d and dry, 
Where, o’er some tower in ruin laid, 
The peepul spreads its haunted shade; 
Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 
Fit warder in the gate of death ! 

Come on! yet pause! behold us now 
Beneath the bamboo’s arched h, 
Where, gemming oft that sacred gloom, 
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Grows the geranium’s scarlet bloom ; 
And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower; 
The ceibas’ crimson pomp display’d 
O’er the broad plantain’s humbler shade, 
And dusk anara’s prickly blade ; 
While o’er the brake so wild and fair, 
The betel waves his crest in air. 
With pendent train and oper wings, 
Aloft the gorgeous springs ; 
And he, the bird of hundred dyes, 
Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 
So rich a shade, so green a sod, 
Our English fairies never trod ; 
Yet who in Indian bow’r has stood, 
But thought on England’s “ good green wood?” 
And bless’d, beneath the palmy shade, 
Her hazel and her hawthorn glade, 
And breath’d a pray’r, (how oft in vain !) 
To gaze upon her oaks again? 

A truce to thought! the jackalls cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry ; 
And through the trees, yon falling ray 
Will scantly serve to guide our way. 
Yet mark ! as fade the upper skies, 
Each thicket epes ten thousand eyes. 
Before, beside us, and above, 
The fire-fly lights his lamp of love, 
Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 
The darkness of the copse exploring ; 
While to this cooler air confest, 
The broad Dhatura bares her breast, 
Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 
A pearl around the locks of night! 
Still as we pass, in softened hum, 
Along the breezy alleys come 
The village-song, the horn, the drum. 
Still as we pass, from bush and briar, 
The shrill cigala strikes his lyre ; 
And what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane ? 
I know that soul-entrancing swell ! 
It is—it must be—Philomel ! 
Enough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze,— 
The flashes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye: 
Yon lamp that trembles on the stream, 
From forth our cabin sheds its beam ; 
And we must early sleep, to find 
Betimes the morning’s Realthy wind. 
But oh! with thankful hearts confess 
Ev’n here there may be happiness ; 
And He, the bounteous Sire, has given 
His peace on earth—his hope of heaven! 





C. Richards, Printer, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, 
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